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he THIS BE our aim and our responsibility: so to 
conduct ourselves that the children of the State, as 
they become old enough to understand, will feel that, 
in the thick of conference, supervision and administra- 
tion, we knew what we wanted: for ourselves, noth- 


ing —for the next generation, the finest educational 


resources ever developed in any land. 


Dr Georg dD. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, 


m his maugural address, O 
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DOCTOR STODDARD INAUGURATED 


With the felicitations of representatives 
of major educational associations in the 
State and of delegations from neighboring 
states and the National Government ring- 
ing in his ears, Dr George D. Stoddard 
was inaugurated fourth President of The 
University of the State of New York and 
fifth Commissioner of Education at the 
78th Convocation of the University in 
Chancellors Hall in the Education Build- 
ing in Albany, October 16th. The three 
principal speakers, including Doctor 
Stoddard in his inaugural address, ad- 
hered strictly to the spirit of the Convoca- 
tion theme, “Education in a Day of 
Crisis.” 

The afternoon session was opened by 
Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan. The Rev. 
Howard L. Rubendall, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Albany, 
gave the invocation. Chancellor 
William J. Wallin presided for this ses- 
sion. Baritone solos were given by 
Stuart Gracey, a native of Geneva, N. Y.., 
who is widely known for his radio and 
operatic as well as his concert singing. 

Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associate Commis- 
sioner in charge of higher and _profes- 
sional education, introduced the following 


Vice 


new college presidents to the Convocation 
audience: Mrs Clara M. (Ordway) Tead 
of Briarcliff Junior College; Everett 
Needham Case of Colgate University; 
Dr William Pearson Tolley, chancellor of 


Syracuse University; Dr John Milton 


Potter of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges; Dr Tristram Walter Metcalfe 
of Long Island University; Howard S. 
Brower, acting president of Hofstra Col- 
lege, and Dr Harry Noble Wright of the 
College of the City of New York. 

Short greetings to the new Commis- 
sioner followed from David G. Allen, 
president of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals ; Ada 
E. James, president of the New York 
State Association of Elementary Princi- 
pals; Clyde P. Wells, past president of 
the Council of School Superintendents ; 
Zena R. Travis, past president of the New 
York State Association of District Super- 
intendents of Schools; Dr John E. Wade, 
New York City superintendent of 
schools; Harold T. Stetson, headmaster 
of the Albany Academy, representing 
private secondary schools; the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
superintendent of the Brooklyn parochial 
schools ; William B. Reamer, president of 
the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation; John W. Dodd, president of the 
New York State Teachers Association ; 
Halsey B. Knapp, past president of the 
New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association; Harvey J. Burkhart, of 
the New York State Dental 
Examiners, representing professional edu- 
cation; Dr Charles W. Hunt, president 
of the State Teachers College at Oneonta, 
representing teacher education, and Dr 


Board of 








Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of 
New York University, representing 
higher education. 

After a message of welcome to Doctor 
Stoddard and an address on “ Education 
and the War” by Dr George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education and former United States 
Commissioner of Education, the after- 
noon session closed. Doctor Zook’s ad- 
dress and those of others are summarized 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The presiding officer for the evening 
session was Chancellor Mangan. The 
symphony orchestra of the Ithaca Public 
Schools, which had made the trip by 
regular train to conform to the State War 
Council restrictions on special bus trans- 
portation, played during the evening 
under the direction of S. Carolyn Marsh 
and was highly commended. The invoca- 


tion was offered by the Most Rev. Ed- 
mund F. Gibbons, bishop of the Albany 


Catholic Diocese. Further greetings were 
extended to the Commissioner by Dr 
Walter F. Downey, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr Charles H. 
Elliott, New Jersey Commissioner of 
Education, and Dr Francis B. Haas, 
Pennsylvania Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Greetings were sent by telegraph 
by Dr John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Dr 
Virgil M. Hancher, president of the 
State University of Iowa, where Doctor 
Stoddard had served as dean of the 
Graduate College; Dr Alonzo G. Grace, 
Connecticut Commissioner of Education, 
and Duncan McArthur, Minister of Edu- 
cation for the Province of Ontario, 
Canada. 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman spoke on 
the many ways the State Education De- 
partment had contributed to the war 
effort. 
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Vice Chancellor Wallin presented Doc- 
tor Stoddard for the inauguration and 
Doctor Stoddard responded with an ad- 
dress on “Education for the Air-Minded.” 
Mr Gracey sang two more solos. 

Regent Roland B. Woodward, in the 
absence of Regent Owen D. Young, pre- 
sented for the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws Dr Ernest E. Cole, former Presi- 
dent of the University and Commissioner 
of Education, and Regent John Lord 
O’Brian presented Dr Hu Shih, Chinese 
scholar and former Ambassador of the 
Republic of China to the United States, 
for the honorary degree of doctor of 
letters. The degrees were conferred by 
Doctor Stoddard. 

The benediction was offered by the 
Rev. M. Stephen James, pastor of the 
First Church in Albany. 

A reception followed in the rotunda of 
the Education Building. In the receiving 
line were the guests of honor, the Gov- 
ernor and Mrs Lehman, Commissioner 
Stoddard and Mrs Stoddard, the Regents 
and Dr Frank P. Graves, former Presi- 
dent of the University and Commissioner 
of Education. A trio made up of piano, 
violin and ‘cello from the Ithaca orchestra 
played during the reception. 

The Convocation committee was headed 
by Regent William Leland Thompson 
and included Regents Grant C. Madill 
and Gordon Knox Bell and Doctor Mil- 
ler. Assisting the committee were the 
following members of the State Education 
Department staff: Dr John S. Allen, 
Dr Russell Carter, Horace L. Field, 
Dr Warren G. Findley, Ethel Lansing, 
Ruth A. Locke, Benedict A. Moloney, 
Constance Potter, Charles F. Probes, 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck and Dr William 
E. Young. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE AIR-MINDED 


A blueprint for the future of education 
in New York State was offered in the 
inaugural address of Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, President of The University of the 
State of New York and Commissioner of 
Education, at the evening session of the 
78th Convocation of the University. 
Under the title, “‘ Education for the Air- 
Minded,” Doctor Stoddard asserted: 


Now in this year of years, may we have the 
courage to reaffirm the basic oneness of man 
and society and to give unwavering support to 
the common educational enterprise. Let the 
dead have something live and glorious to mark 
their graves. Let the great army of the about- 
to-die know that whoever is left will see the 
vision and strive to make it come true. Let 
there be clearness in our purpose, cunning in 
our hands and in our minds the habit of a three- 
century search for truth. Let us promise the 
young that in fair weather or foul, there will 
always be for them the best that the country 
affords. In a shaken world, children are the 
least afraid; they contain our present happi- 
ness and our long future. 


Speaking of the airplane and the new 
dimensions it offers for men’s investiga- 


tions, Doctor Stoddard said: 


If the airplane is to be more than a gadget 
or gun-carrier, we should begin now to relate 
it to the arts of peace. We should give thought 
to the kind of children and adults who are to 
take possession of an air-minded world. We 
should ask how the arts and social sciences 
can keep pace with the blueprint, the shop and 
the laboratory. 

America is going to have callers from all 
parts of the world; it should get on with its 
housekeeping. Moreover, Americans will stay 
spread out over the continents—not forever 
to fight, but finally to protect, instruct and 
give aid, restoring hope, sanity and a life worth 
living to millions of stricken people. This we 
shall do from the mixed motives of human 
compassion and a Yankee-hard contemplation 
of certain realities. We shall attempt to re- 
educate populations as a step toward world 
peace and progress. 
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Concerning the charge that American 
secondary schools were not preparing the 
kind of product useful in the engineering 
fields of war industry, the speaker as- 
serted : 


Now that millions of 
mathematics have suddenly discovered its es- 
sential role in national defense, they ask, where 
has education been all this time? Let us answer, 
good-naturedly: abreast of American industry 
and right behind the Army, Navy and Air 
Force! To illustrate: All the 2200 airplanes 
that the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army wanted a few short ago could 
have been built and maintained on Long Island. 
The prerequisites in mathematics, physics, shop 
practice and aeronautics would not have ex- 
hausted the academic facilities of Brooklyn. 
Had the schools gone all-out for technical in- 
struction, men in these areas, from mechanic to 
experimental physicist, would have joined the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

Clearly the distortions of 
a sound basis for criticism of the programs of 
peace. Today, we love the shop, the tool, the 
clever hand, the useful formula; tomorrow, our 
attitude may be like that of a man toward a 
parachute which has just landed him safely on 
the ground — something to cut loose from. 


persons who detest 


years 


war do not offer 


Complete availability of education to all 
was described in these words: 

Since we do not know in advance of meas- 
ured growth, which children are pointed toward 
intellectual leadership, the basic opportunity to 
learn must never be denied. To substitute for 
free growth, under constantly improved condi- 
tions of guidance, instruction and work experi- 
ence, any system based on nobility, caste, wealth, 
tradition or inheritance is to permit finally the 
less able to assume command of our destinies. 
That we can carry so much of this load now, is 
evidence of the gap between what the world 
is and what it could be. 

On the future of higher education, 
Doctor Stoddard said: 

Here, as in secondary education, New York 
State needs a plan, a plan that embraces the 
probable financial conditions, curricular ad- 
justments and work opportunities of a post- 
war world. If the final proposals involve fed- 
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eral grants, they should reserve to the State full 
control over its educational affairs. To ignore 
a carefully prepared statewide program, in order 
to set up a new agency independent of the 
schools, would be to start another round of 
conflict and overlapping function. 

Speaking on the necessity of reconcil- 
ing the two basic human drives, the need 
to be at once self-reliant and group- 
reliant, the Commissioner stated : 

Education deals firmly with these two forces. 
At the pathological extreme, self-reliance be- 
comes self-indulgence; it may lead to an arro- 
gant scorn for “the masses.” In any era, 
selfishness is a disastrous guide to social prog- 
ress; it encourages stagnation for the many 
and snobbishness for the few. On the other 
hand, any attempt to base group-reliance on 
self-weakness is a dull and futile business — 
the ever-present nightmare of those who can 
see little in government except a retreat from 
personal liberty. All benefits, from the silver 
spoon to the federal grant, to be meaningful, 
must emerge in finer personalities. There is 
no such thing as a strong state composed of 
weaklings. Education seeks to give every child 
a good start —to assist the family in achieving 
the forthright aims of health, strength, knowl- 
edge, integrity and vocational fitness. Any 
limits attached to these goals are either inborn 
or self-imposed. 

Doctor Stoddard praised the vision and 
activity of public leaders in their giant 
strides toward centralization of schools 
and consequent enrichment of the training 
offered the children, continuing : 

There is still much to be done and there is 
indicated the need for a certain amount of 
revision. In the Department, we shall welcome 
aid from any source in the completion, not so 
much of a map, as of a dynamic, integrated 
program that wil! give a lift to every child. 
We must avoid bigness as such, relating it 
always to real benefits; we must avoid, too, 
formulations so drastic, rigid or detailed as to 
prove unacceptable to the localities they are 
designed to serve. I have a deep faith in the 
ability of persons and communities to arrive at 
good solutions, if all the facts are laid on the 
table in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. 
I have little faith in action through fiat or 
muscle flexing. 
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The pupils in New York communities profit 
tremendously from the statewide system of 
financial aid and supervision which provides a 
floor, but under no circumstances, a ceiling. I 
am not sure that children in our larger towns 
and cities are now enjoying all the advantages 
accruing to those who were long ill-favored. 
Here and elsewhere we need the powerful light 
that can be shed only by research, analysis and 
evaluation. 

In the meantime, let us not be disturbed by 
the fine school buildings that dot the State. 
For the most part, they are real bargains, built 
by the lowest bidder, economical in regard to 
safety and function and not too large for 
desirable The 
utilization of well-designed structures and _ in- 
stallations. These schools are not more beauti- 
ful than the countryside and they house the 
richest treasure in the world. 

Paradoxically, as we move 
units, we need increased attention to individual 
children. When the doors are opened, the solid 
educational work remains to be done. There 
is never a time for complacency. The energy 
that moves a district toward better buildings, 
equipment and staff should carry over to educa- 
tional activities; these in turn should be con- 
stantly reviewed in the light of measurable 
effects upon child learning and adjustment. 


school services. goal is full 


toward larger 


HOMEMAKING TESTS 

Last June, 1857 pupils the 
Regents comprehensive examination in 
homemaking. This is an increase of 
approximately 200 over June 1941 and 
is 50 per cent more than the number that 
took it five years ago. 

Attention of school administrators and 
teachers is called to a change in pro- 
cedure with regard to the certified list 


took 


of pupils who have accomplished satis- 
factory home project work. This list of 
pupils, prepared by the teachers and certi- 
fied by the principal and teacher, will in 
the future be sent to the State Education 
Department with the Regents examina- 
tion papers. 





GOVERNOR LAUDS STATE EDUCATION 


The progress of education in New York 
State during his term in office, with 
special attention to its relation with the 
war effort, was the subject of Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman's address before the 
78th Convocation of The University of 
the State of New York on October 16th. 
Bringing the felicitations of the people of 
the State, the Governor declared the se- 
lection of Dr George D. Stoddard as new 
Commissioner of Education by the Board 
of Regents was a wise one. 

After a decade in office, during which 
he had contributed officially to the pro- 
gress of educational administration and 


procedure, Mr Lehman listed the accom- 
plishments of the State Education De- 
partment, showing how state aid to locali- 


ties had increased even during the depres- 
sion years, because of the needs of youth 
in the high schools particularly. He also 
pointed to the results of the Regents’ In- 
quiry into the Character and Cost of Pub- 
lic Education, adding : 

I have been glad to cooperate with the Board 
of Regents in making the budget changes 
necessary for the reorganization of the adminis- 
trative structure and the improvement of the 
services and facilities of the Education Depart- 
ment. The vision and the leadership of our 
State Department of Education will determine 
to a large degree the quality of the educational 
services provided for two and one-quarter mil- 
lions of children enrolled in the public schools. 
I am glad that in the State of New York public 
education is under the control of a constitution- 
ally created body that is not subject to political 
domination. We have witnessed during the last 
decade the terrible consequences of politically 
dominated educational and youth movements in 
certain European countries that had for their 
primary purpose the selfish interests of those 
in power. I am sure that public education in 
the State of New York under the general guid- 
ance of the Board of Regents will always serve 
to inculcate in our youth the basic American 
ideals of truth, liberty and justice. 
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Governor Herbert H. Lehman 


Other steps the Governor emphasized 
as happening before the war and being 
approved even during the war period in- 
cluded the increase of central schools, the 
extension of teacher tenure, setting a 
minimum salary for rural teachers of 
$1000 a year, state aid for kindergartens, 
changing normal schools to teachers col- 
leges and many others. Looking at the 
present situation, he said: 

Now, at the close of the decade, as America 
is driving forward with an all-out effort to 
wage a total war against the Axis aggressors, 
our schools have responded to the call to pre- 
pare our youth and adults to do their part in 
the national emergency, to keep their morale 
high, to train them for vital services, to insure 
their strength of character, and to enrich their 
understanding and appreciation of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Our citizens have noted the 
courage and assurance with which the school 
officials and teachers of the State are unifying 
every human and material resource to assist our 
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youth to contribute to the victory of the United 
Nations in the world crisis and to maintain a 
just and enduring peace. In these achievements 
the citizens of the State may take courage and 
confidence for the days that lie ahead. 

The work of education in meeting the 
and de- 


pressing war needs of industry 


fense were summarized thus: 

The transition of our energies and resources 
from peacetime pursuits to such a stupendous 
war effort has placed a tremendous responsi- 
bility upon our schools. I am sure that no other 
public agency has made a greater or more vital 
contribution to the war effort than the school 
officials and teachers of the State. Many of the 
schools’ emergency programs were planned and 
in operation many months before Pearl Harbor. 
On July 1, 1940, funds were made available by 
the Federal Government for the training and 
upgrading of workers for our then defense in- 
Within two weeks the industrial and 
schools of the State were operating 


dustries. 
technical 
24 hours a day to meet the demands for indus- 
trial and technical workers. New training cen- 
ters were established in outlying sections of the 
State to assist in the training of the unemployed 
workers in those areas. Special classes were 
organized to assist in the training of foremen, 
supervisors and inspectors for our rapidly grow- 

Since that time over 437,000 
have enrolled in these war 
Of this number, 219,000 en- 
rolled in the pre-employment classes and 218,000 


ing war industries. 
men and women 


training classes. 


in classes organized to provide additional train- 
ing jor men and women already employed in 
war industries. These schools now face the 
responsibility of training tens of thousands of 
women who will be needed by our war indus- 
tries to replace men who have been called to 
the colors or to meet rapidly growing employ- 
Special schools have been estab- 


for the 


ment needs. 
lished for the training of personnel 
Signal Corps and the Air Corps. 

The Governor discussed the part played 
in the rural high schools, departments of 
agriculture and the state technical insti- 
tutes as follows: 

The rural high school, with departments of 
agriculture and our technical institutes 
have provided training in the maintenance of 


state 


larm automotive equipment and farm machinery 
and in subjects that would help the farmers 
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meet the increased quotas of foods designated 


by the Secretary of Agriculture as necessary 


to meet the food requirements of our allies, 


the armed forces and for home consumption. 
Fifteen thousand adults from farms and 11,000 
rural youth in agricultural schools and depart- 
ments have profited by this training. The facil- 


ities of these schools have been used for the 


repairing of over 13,500 pieces of farm ma- 
Additional 


production 


services to aid in 
meeting goals included the 
maintenance of 21,000 school and community 


chines. school 


for rd 


victory gardens and the participation of nearly 
50,000 high school students in the planting and 
harvesting of crops. 

Mr Lehman closed his address in this 
manner: 

Now as my term of office draws to a close, 
I wish to express my deep appreciation for the 
cordial cooperation of the Board of Regents 
Commissioners of Education in our 
I have come to have an 


and the 
official relationships. 
increasingly high regard for the structure of 
our system of public education. It is indeed a 
long and progressive step from the establish- 
ment of the office of a state school official in 


obtain statistical information 


Legislature, to the 


1812 merely to 
for the Governor and the 
present comprehensive educational program 
reaching the multiple interests of 
from the preschool child to the adult. We 


fore- 


our pe »ple 


have come to realize the wisdom of the 
fathers in establishing public schools for build- 
ing Americans. In our generation we must 
look to the public schools with increasing as- 
surance to preserve and to protect our Ameri- 
can ideals. In peace as in war our schools have 
stressed not only the privileges but the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. The impact of war re- 
emphasizes the importance of public education 
and the fact that the school is the first line of 
defense against attack from without and mis- 
understanding from within. Through the 
schools the inestimable heritage of liberty loving 
men and women will continue to be transmitted 
to our youth so that they too may love freedom 
and may grow in their knowledge of democracy. 

Speaking of the building in which we are 
now meeting, former Commissioner Draper de- 
clared that it upon the foundation 
principles upon which our free State rests, and 
shall exalted 


“ stands 


be devoted to the purposes for 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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NEW MANPOWER SETUP DEMANDED 


A comprehensive and effective man- 
power setup in Washington to be estab- 
lished at the earliest possible moment to 
avert what he described as great confusion 
was recommended in the address on 
“Education and the War” by George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education, before the 78th Convoca- 
tion of The University of the State of 
New York. 

Let the manpower organization proceed at 
once [he continued] to do what 
been done long ago, namely, to make careful 


should have 
continuing estimates of the number of persons, 
including those with college training, needed in 
war production and other necessary civilian 
pursuits to maintain an army and navy of the 
desired size and strength. On the basis of this 
information let the military services and the 
Manpower Commission estimate the number of 
young men who should be in training in the 
colleges and universities to meet these respec- 
tive needs. Let all of these men be inducted 
into enlisted training corps in the armed services 
but at the completion of their training in col- 
lege let their actual allocation to military or 
civilian service be determined by a representa- 
tive board which has the most complete infor- 
mation about the critical shortages in the mili- 
tary and civilian pursuits, respectively. In all 
other respects the plan should follow closely the 
plan developed by the committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education on the Relations of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government, 
recently presented to the military authorities in 
Washington. 


Concerning the place of women in the 
war program Doctor Zook said: 


Before many months go by I am confident 
that a national service act, requiring the regis- 
tration of women, as well as men, will prove to 
be a necessity. When that time comes the role 
of women students in college will assume dra- 
Already it 
is clear that women students can not expect to 
pursue college as usual while their brothers and 


matic proportions and importance. 


male friends are rushed off to the military 


services or to the war industries. If the young 
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Dr George F. Zook 


men must find their respective niches in this war 
effort, so too must the young women. 

In many instances these war jobs are going 
to appear to college women to be hard and dis- 
tasteful. Stronger words could be used for what 
many of the men even now are going through. 
It will be necessary therefore for women stu- 
dents in college to realize the necessity for keep- 
ing physically fit and psychologically adjusted 
to new and very realistic conditions. 

Doctor Zook 
fear among educators, not 
problems of education, but for the un- 


said he sensed a 
for the old 


vague 


known in education facing them at the 
present. 

Doctor Zook urged reorganization in 
the field of citizenship education and an 
education. A 


extension of vocational 


state system of junior colleges was also 
The problem of rehabili- 


recommended. 
tation of soldiers back from the war was 
also stressed. 

(Concluded on page 128) 
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Dr Hu Shih, Former Ambassador of China to the United States, at the 


Convocation, 
Is Regent John Lord O'Brian. 


His Sponsor for the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters 
At the Right is Dr George D. Stoddard 


President of the University. 


DEGREES TO HU SHIH, DOCTOR COLE 


Regent John Lord O'Brian, in present- 


Dr Hu Shih, Chinese scholar who had 
until recently been the Ambassador of 
China to the United States, received the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters at 
the 78th Convocation of The University 
of the State of New York, and Dr Ernest 
E. Cole, who retired as Commissioner of 
Education and President of the Univer- 
sity last June, received the honorary de- 


gree of doctor of laws. 
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ing Doctor Hu for the degree said: 


I have the honor to present for the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters, Hu Shih, eminent 
scholar, statesman and citizen of the Republic 
of China. 

Special fitness attaches to this occasion be 
cause of the close association in the past of 
Hu Shih institutions of 
this State. 
in 1914, he 


with the educational 
Graduated from Cornell University 
doctor of 


received his degree of 
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philosophy from Columbia University in 1917 
and later served as honorary chancellor of 
Union College. 

Returning to China, he served successively as 
professor of philosophy and dean of English 
literature at Peking National University, as 
professor of philosophy at Kwang Hua Uni- 
versity, as president of National China Insti- 
tute and later dean of Peking National Uni- 
versity. All educated men know and appreciate 
the distinctive contribution which, during this 
time, he made to the literature and the educa- 
tion of the Chinese people as teacher, writer 


and educator. During the same period and 


similarly in the field of public affairs, by his 
wisdom and intelligent leadership, he became 
recognized as one of the leading statesmen of 
his nation. 

To him all Americans owe a debt of grati- 
tude for the high service which he rendered as 
Ambassador of the Republic of China in inter- 
preting the spirit and the aspirations of the 
Chinese people. 

In this time of fateful struggle against world- 
wide forces of barbarism, in conferring this 
distinction upon Hu Shih, we give recognition 
to the invaluable contribution which he and his 
people have made to the cause of human liberty 


Dr Ernest E. Cole, Former Commissioner of Education, at the Convocation, 

with His Sponsor for the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws, Regent 

Roland B. Woodward, at the Left, and Dr George D. Stoddard, President 
of the University, at the Right. 
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by their intrepid courage, their incredible pa- 
tience and their heroic defense of their right 
to live as a free people. 

Dr George D. Stoddard, newly inaugu- 
rated President of the University, in con- 


ferring the degree, said: 


Hu Sura: Illustrious scholar and states- 
man, a living bridge between two great peoples, 
we shall count you always as one of us. 

Now, by virtue of the authority of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, committed 
to me by its Board of Regents, I have the 
privilege to confer upon you the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters. In 
whereof, I present you with this diploma and 


testimony 


invest you with the appropriate academic hood. 

Regent Roland B. Woodward, in pre- 
senting Doctor Cole for the degree, read 
this tribute on behalf of Regent Owen D. 
Young, unable to be present: 

At this Convocation dedicated to the induction 
of a new President and to a future which is 
unknown, it is fitting to speak of an old Presi- 
dent and of a past which is fully known. Of 
the new President we speak in anticipation of 
things to be done. Of the old President we 
speak with satisfaction of things done. Once a 
lawyer turned educator; now an 
returned lawyer. 

I speak of a country boy educated in a dis- 
old-fashioned 


educator 


trict school and an academy ; 
teaching on the way up; serving as principal of 
schools in communities where a cross section 
shows America at its best; studying law; show- 
ing excellent judgment in the selection of a 
wife; practising law; inevitably moving into 
senator; then Deputy 
and Counsel for 


becoming a 
Commissioner of Education 
the Department, and finally President of The 
University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education. 


politics : 


ut the year hand of the calendar moved on 
to the fateful seventy, and then notwithstanding 
Doctor Cole’s zest and the alertness of youth, 
enriched by wide experience, the statute — this 
time thankfully the law of man— applied its 
relentless penalty at three score years and ten. 

Thus, Mr President, a lovable and productive 
figure moved out of your office and you moved 
in. 

It is a most satisfying privilege, speaking in 
behalf of the Board of Regents, to present 
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Ernest E. Cole for the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

Doctor Stoddard, in conferring the 
degree, said: 

Ernest E. Cote: Teacher, genial counselor 
and devoted friend of the common people, the 
University greets you as a returning veteran 
and member of the family. 

Now, by virtue of the authority of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, committed 
to me by its Board of Regents, I have the 
privilege to confer upon you the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. In testimony whereof, 
I present you with this diploma and invest you 
with the appropriate academic hood. 


—_Q——_——- 


LEHMAN ADDRESS 


(Concluded from page 95) 
which our free State exists.” We are passing 
through one of the most critical 
American history. We are in grave danger. 
The fight is on two main fronts —the conflict 
of military and the conflict of ideas. 
Our schools and colleges have contributed mag- 
nificently on both of these fronts. As we 
continue to plan for the educational needs of 
our people we must preserve the truth that pre- 
vails in our ideas of living for free men — the 
truth in the ideas and ideals expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Preamble to 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights and the 
Gettysburg Address. We must learn to sacrifice 
to preserve our educational standards. With 
our forefathers we must pledge anew our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor so that there 
will always be a land of freedom, hope and 
justice. 


periods in 


forces 


——(— 


COLLEGE INSTITUTES 

The colleges and universities now pro- 
viding approved teacher education courses 
and the Bureau of Home Economic Edu- 
cation are offering and two-day 
institutes during this year to give teachers 


one 


of home economics assistance in adjusting 
their classwork to help individuals and 
family groups meet the home problems 
rapidly changing war 


caused by the 


conditions. 
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PRINCIPALS ANNOUNCE MEETING 


* Strengthening Democracy by 


Strengthening Schools” is the theme of 
the annual elementary school principals 
James, 
principal of School 53, Buffalo, and presi- 
dent of the New York State Elementary 
School Principals, has announced the con- 


Syracuse conference. Ada E. 


ference dates, December 28th to 30th. 


Registration in charge of Charles W. 


Joyce, Rochester, secretary-treasurer, will 


begin at 1 o'clock in the main lobby of 
the Hotel December 28th. 
Henry H. Bormann, East Rockaway, im- 
mediate past president, will be in charge 
of the reception at 7.30 p. m. in the East 
Room on the opening night. Dr Ward 
C. Bowen, Chief of the Bureau of Radio 
and Visual Aids, State Education De- 
partment, assisted by Max U. Bildersee 
and Paul T. Williams, supervisors in the 
Jureau, and eastern zone representatives 


Syracuse, 


will present the latest aids and technics, 
including a transcription of a skit. 

Highlighting the next day’s morning 
session will be an address by Dr George 
D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Education. 
Six other organizations have accepted in- 
vitations to meet with the elementary 
principals for this session. They are the 
New York State Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, the Council of 
School Superintendents, the New York 
State Association of Central School Prin- 
cipals, the New York State Council for 
the Social Studies, the New York State 
Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation and the Educa- 
tional Research Association of New York 
State. 
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In the afternoon session, and on Tues- 
day, Walter A. Le Baron, Schenectady, 
vice president of the association, will pre- 
side at a panel discussion on “ Strength- 
ening the Schools through Better Teacher 
Education.” 
clude Dr Charles W. Hunt, president of 
the State Teachers College at Oneonta, 
chairman; Dr Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca; 
Dr Hermann Cooper, Assistant Commis- 


Members of the panel in- 


sioner for Teacher Education ; Dr Charles 
C. Ward, president of the State Teachers 
College at Plattsburg; Dr Harry §S. 
Ganders, dean of the School of Education 
at Syracuse University; Dr Leslie O. 
Cummings, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Buffalo; Dr John 
\W. Dodd, president of the State Teachers 
Association, Freeport ; and Helen Hadley, 
Rochester. 

A prominent speaker and entertainment 
will be features at a banquet at 6.45 p. m. 
Tuesday in the ballroom. 

On the closing day, a panel discussion 
on “* Democratic Practices in the Elemen- 
tary Schools” will carry forward the 
general theme under the leadership of 
Earle W. Nash, Rochester, second vice 
president. Members of this panel include 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Supervi- 
sion, chairman; Walter R. Craw, South 
Schenectady ; Henry C. Ducker, Baldwin; 
Eudora Fletcher, Brooklyn; Mary Ga- 
zelle Hoffman, Lewiston; Charles A. 
Reilly, Watertown; Emogene F. Tall- 
cott, Garden City; Mary K. Toomey, 
Rochester, and Paul Wamsley, Buffalo. 
Luncheon will close the conference. 
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DIRECTORY LISTS REGISTERED SCHOOLS 


The Division of Elementary Education 
has just issued a Directory of Registered 
Nursery, Kindergarten and Elementary 
Schools which have met the requirements 
set up in section 625 of the Education 
The list has been sent to all school 
their 


Law. 
superintendents for information. 
The directory is incomplete in its present 
form and, in an accompanying letter, 
Dr William E. 


Division of Elementary Education, asks 


Young, Director of the 


the cooperation of the school administra- 
tors in seeking out private schools which 
are not aware of their responsibility under 
the law. 

Registration under the State Education 


Law is on an annual basis. To obtain 


approval, the financial resources of the 
school must be such that there is reasona- 
ble prospect of the school’s being able to 
maintain an approved educational pro- 
staff, 
building, equipment, playground and li- 


gram; the teaching curriculum, 
brary must meet the standards acceptable 
for public elementary schools. 


Registration is made through the 
sureau of Instructional Supervision, Di- 
vision of Elementary Education, State 


Education Department, Albany. 

The law applies to all persons, firms or 
corporations other than the public school 
established 


authorities or an religious 


group. 





INDIAN SCHOOL 


A number of changes in the teaching 


schools have 


The In- 


the Indian 
occurred during the past year. 


dian schools on the seven reservations of 


personnel of 


the State are the direct responsibility of 
the State Education Department and, un- 
der a recent administrative assignment, 
have been placed under the direction of 
the Division of Elementary Education. 
The Division has been giving a great deal 
of thought and time to improvement of 
conditions, salaries and curriculums in the 
schools with a view toward making the 
Indian service a challenge to the best 
teaching talent in the State. 

Among the teachers who have accepted 
positions in the Indian Service are: 

Allegany: Teresa Reynolds, Rochester 

Cattaraugus: Roy Schumaker, East Aurora; 
Mrs Catherine Purcell, Dunkirk; Mrs Dorothy 
Keyes, Gowanda 
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STAFFS CHANGED 


Onondaga: Mrs Ethel K. Van Wie, principal, 
Syracuse; Mrs Barclay, Syracuse; Jean Kanaly, 
Plattsburg; Helen Mary Price, Syracuse 

St Regis: Ronald P. Daly, principal, East 
Herkimer ; Florence Chamberlain, Ellicottville ; 
Mrs Grace Morin, Southampton 

Luella Collamer, Hilton 
Casimina Conti, Buffalo 


Shinnecock: 


Tuscarora: 


K. P. K. BREAKFAST 

Kappa Phi Kappa, undergraduate edu- 
cational fraternity, and Phi Delta Kappa, 
graduate educational research fraternity, 
will have their annual joint breakfast at 
8 o'clock Tuesday morning, December 
29th, at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse. 
Richard F. Klix, principal at Verona, is 
chairman for Kappa Phi Kappa, and 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck is president of 
the Phi Delta Kappa Field Chapter. 
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NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Division of Elementary Education, 
has recently issued a new bibliography on 
the elementary school social studies pro- 
gram entitled, Some Recent Textbooks 
Helpful in the Social Studies Program in 
Elementary Schools — Grades 3-6. This 
list also contains books for teachers’ 
reading. 


The staff of the Bureau is engaged at 


present in bringing to a culmination a 


pamphlet containing suggested content for 
the fifth and sixth grade program in 
social studies. 

A forthcoming publication in the social 
studies series, Pamphlet III, Exploring 
the Environment, is now in galley proof 
and should be available at an early date. 
It is believed that this pamphlet will have 
wide application in social studies teaching 
in all grades of the elementary schools. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA ELECTS 

The Albany chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, graduate educational research fra- 
ternity, elected as president, at its annual 
Convocation meeting on October 16th, 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Supervision. 
Dr C. Currien Smith, professor of edu- 
cational administration at the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, was 
Griffin, 


supervisor of secondary education in the 


elected secretary. Francis E. 
Division of Secondary Education, State 
Education Department, who is on leave 
of absence for study toward a doctor- 
ate at Yale University, is the retiring 
president. 

Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, addressed the meeting. 
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SCIENCE SYLLABUS REVISED 

A revision of the elementary science 
syllabus has recently come from the press 
with the title, Science — A Program for 
Elementary Schools, Grades 1-6. Single 
copies have been mailed by the Bureau of 
Publications to all superintendents of 
schools. Additional copies may be or- 
dered. The revised material contains new 
units of work on hygiene and health in- 
formation and also suggestions for organ- 
izing each year of work in elementary 
school science. A number of new activi- 
ties have been added and some in previous 
editions have been deleted. 


FIVE-YEAR STUDY 

Further help in the five-year study of 
adjustments of rural secondary schools 
to the needs of youth has been requested 
of district superintendents of schools in 
a memorandum sent to them by Dr 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research. This action followed 
a meeting early in October of the com- 
mittee concerned with this project. 

Doctor Morrison reported progress in 
the undertaking. Data on more than 
29,000 pupils have been obtained on one 
form (F1) and on 1300 on another (F3) 
and the information has been coded artd 
punched on tabulation cards. A prelim- 
inary report is expected on the first form 
by the first of the year. 

The additional information sought in- 
cludes reports, so far as possible, on the 
present school attendance of each pupil 
reported on form F1, reports on all the 
pupils of the original group who left 
school before October 1, 1942, and 
reports on outstanding adjustments to 
the needs of youth already underway in 
the assisting schools. 
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‘SCHOOLS FOR VICTORY’ THEME OF MEETING 


Members of the New York State As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 
will have Dr John W. Studebaker as the 
banquet speaker at the 58th annual con- 
vention in Syracuse December 28th and 
29th. David G. Allen, supervising prin- 


cipal of Lake Placid Central School, is 


president. 
’ 


“Schools for Victory” will be the 
convention theme. The program has been 
arranged by the planning and implemen- 
tation committee of which Lyndon H. 
Strough of Niagara Falls is chairman. 

The High School Victory Corps, na- 
tionwide plan for mobilizing secondary 
school pupils for participation in wartime 
service, will be the topic of a forum dis- 
cussion. Two members of the United 
States Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission, Dr W. Howard Pillsbury, super- 
intendent of Schenectady schools, and 
Dr Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, will participate in this 
discussion. Others who will take part 
are: Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director, Divi- 
sion of Physical Fitness, New York State 
War Council; Dr Warren W. Knox, 
Director, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Education Department; Dr 
Hugh H. Stewart, past president of the 
state association and first vice president 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and Dr Charles W. 
Hunt, president of State Teachers College 
at Oneonta. 

Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, will be presented at the 
banquet and will address a joint session 
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of the elementary and secondary school 
principals on December 29th. 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Commissioner for Instructional Supervi- 


Assistant 


sion, and Doctor Knox will address the 
principals in the opening session. 

The general theme will be carried out 
in group 29th, 
under the chairmanship of Raymond Van 
Giesen, Fayetteville; William M. Bush, 
singhamton; G. E. Bentley, Jamestown, 


and Frank W. Jones, West Valley. 


luncheons, December 


V. F. W. AUXILIARY PRIZE 


High school students are offered the 
opportunity to win prizes totaling $2000, 
with $1000 as first award, in the 1942-43 
nationwide essay contest being conducted 
by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
All essays must be written on the theme 
of “United We Win.” The length 
must not be less than 500 words nor more 
than 1000 words. 

This eighth annual contest is open to 
all boys and girls regularly enrolled in 
any public, private or parochial junior or 
senior high school. Preliminary contests 
in each local community must be closed in 
time to permit selection of the winning 
essays by February 22, 1943. 

Further information may be obtained 
from V. F. W. Auxiliary leaders or from 
National Headquarters, Ladies Auxiliary, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., 
406 West 34th street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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20-YEAR ANNIVERSARY FOR DOCTOR CAPEN 


Special ceremonies were held Novem- 
ber 5th at the University of Buffalo, on 
the occasion of the 20th anniversary of 
the chancellorship of Dr Samuel Paul 
Capen, under whose leadership the insti- 
tution has increased its services to edu- 
cation manyfold. The principal speaker 
was Dr Harold W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University. 

Accomplishments of 
under Chancellor Capen’s guidance in- 
clude, as the most recent, the acceleration 


the university 


of training programs, to permit gradu- 
three years and 
fields for the 


ation at the end of 


specialization in some 
peculiar requirements of the war. 

Other programs carried through under 
Doctor Capen’s initiative or inspiration 
include establishment of a medical train- 
ing plan for dental students so they 
receive a full medical background; in- 
auguration of the Millard Fillmore Col- 


evening session 
Buffalo’s 
education movement; organization of the 
School of Business Administration, the 
School of Education and the School of 
Social Work; adoption by the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the tutorial plan; 


lege, the wuniversity’s 


forming the center of adult 


instituting the business observation plan; 
expansion of the pharmacy course to 
four years (in peacetime); stimulation 
of advanced study and installation of the 
work-study plan. 

Enrolment has increased from 1687 to 
4994 and the endowment 
$6,156,282.68, while the plant assets are 
listed at $7,066,652.87. 


Doctor Capen was associate director 


has risen to 


of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education. He 
has served on other investigations into 


university affairs. 





HOBART GIVES HONORARY DEGREES 


Harvard University, received the degree 


Honorary degrees were awarded two 
men as a part of the inauguration of 
Dr John Milton Potter as the 16th presi- 
dent of Hobart William Smith 
Colleges, October 3d. 

To Dr James Phinney 3d, 
president of Williams College and deputy 
director of the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices, Washington, went the degree of 
doctor of laws. Dr Roger Bigelow 
Merriman, Gurney professor of history 
master of Eliot House, 


and 


Baxter 


and former 
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of doctor of humane letters. 


Distinguished guests included two 
the Board of Regents, 
Roland B. Woodward and Owen D. 
Young; Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associate 
Commissioner of Education; six bishops 
of the Episcopal church, and numerous 
representatives of colleges, universities, 
learned societies, educational foundations, 
the Army and the Navy and civic authori- 


ties of the city of Geneva. 


members of 
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YOUTH COMMENTS ON EDUCATION 


What happens to youth on their first 
year out of school, their reactions to some 
of their school studies in the light of 
their later experiences and their earning 


capacities are among the findings of a 


committee appointed for such an investi- 
gation by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and State 
Education Department who cooperated 
A bulletin showing 


the results has just been issued by the 


representatives of the 


in the undertaking. 


Department, having been prepared under 
the direction of Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Research. 
The study grew out of research con- 
ducted by the American Youth Commis- 
sion and the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Education which 
focused attention on the problems con- 
fronting youth in making the transition 
from school to the responsibilities of 
adult living. At a conference called by 
the State Education Department in Janu- 
ary 1940 a plan was evolved to study 
youths being graduated from or leaving 
school during the school year 1939-40 to 
be continued over a five-year period, 
specifically, to obtain data from as many 
of them as possible as could be located in 
January 1941, 1943 and 1945. The bul- 
summarizes data 


under discussion 


obtained from 7233 young people in 44 


letin 


communities of the State. 

Due to the war abroad, this group of 
youth met employment conditions that 
had in large measure recovered from the 
depression, the report states, but the 
situation had not reached the condition 
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which was to grow out of the American 
participation in the conflict. 

The most conspicuous conclusion to be drawn 
from this study [says the report] is that it is 
difficult to obtain data from youth who have 
left school. But if the schools intend to develop 
courses of study adequately adjusted to the 
needs of youth, they must obtain more exact 
knowledge than is now available concerning the 
problems youth meet, the limitations of their 
preparation for meeting those problems and the 
types of educational experience and guidance 
that will fit them more effectively to take their 
places in society. This report should be inter- 
preted in terms of knowledge that is needed of 
research that should be conducted rather than 
as a conclusive pronouncement. 

It is that of the 7233 


youths reporting, nine of every ten were use- 


socially significant 
fully engaged during the first year out of high 
school: three were attending school or college 


full time, four were employed for wages 
outside the home and two were employed in 
various capacities. 

This study supports the commonly held belief 
that relatively 


school find work that proves the beginning of 


few youths on leaving high 


a career. For most youths the job or jobs 
obtained the first year out of school provide 
experience and some financial reward. Change 
of job does not necessarily mean a better job 
or better wages. 

The data obtained suggest that those young 
people who left 1939-40 retained 
confidence in their own abilities and initiative. 
Of those who had worked, 40 per cent credited 
obtaining their first job to their own initiative. 

In obtaining the first job and in making 


school in 


vocational and educational plans, youths tend 
to give large credit to the home and relatively 
little credit to This 
question as to whether the school’s chief func- 


the school. raises the 


tion in guidance may not be to reinforce the 
efforts of the home. 
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One of every four youths reporting accepted 
the invitation to suggest ways in which his or 
her school might modify its practice to the 
advantage of youth who are still in school. . . 
By far the largest number of suggestions dealt 
with the improvement of guidance services. 

While the differences may not be due to 
graduation, graduates excelled in the types of 
work experienced, in the numbers who had 
worked for wages and held full-time jobs in 


the wages received. 





schox il, 
The boys 
tended more to be employed for wages outsicdk 
the home. 


The girls tended more to be in 


working at home and unemployed. 


Recommendations included one to con- 
tinue the study as proposed and another 
that the second follow-up be expanded to 
useful to the indi- 
appraising its 


obtain information 
vidual 


curriculum and guidance service. 


school in own 





SCHOOL ENROLMENT DECREASES 


Summary of data from the 1941-42 
school census reports indicates a further 
decline in the number of children from 
birth to 18 years of age in New York 
State, according to the Bureau of Statis- 
tical Services, State Education Depart- 
ment. Up to the early 30’s, the number 
of children on the school census increased 
annually, reaching a peak about 1935-36. 
Since then there has been a rather con- 
sistent decline, due largely to a falling 
birth rate. 

The total number of children reported 
from birth to 18 years of age at the begin- 
ning of the 1941-42 school year was 
3,426,234, a decrease of 21,382 over the 
previous year. More than one-half of 
these children lived in New York City, 
the number there being 1,806,880. The 
number of boys exceeded the number of 
girls by 54,182. 

Of the children on the census, the data 
show that 2,388,728 or 69.7 per cent were 
attending school. Of this number 1,891,- 
314 or 55.2 per cent were attending home 
public schools, 394,449 or 11.5 per cent 
were in home private or parochial schools 
and 102,965 or 3.0 per cent were attend- 
ing elsewhere than in their home district. 
There were 907,974 under seven years of 
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age and not attending school. It is of 
interest also to point out that 8170 chil- 
dren on the census were exempted from 
attendance because of physical or mental 
condition or both. 

The age distribution of children on the 
census indicates that for a few years a 
decline in school enrolment may be ex- 
pected. The number from five to nine 
years old inclusive is 902,030, while the 
number from ten to 14 years of age in- 
clusive is 1,038,622, a difference of 
136,592. As the younger age groups work 
up to the upper grades they influence the 
number enrolled. 

The number of children under one year 
of age on the census and the rising birth 
rate indicate that in the near future the 
almost continuous decline in school enrol- 
ment may be arrested if not reversed. 
Children under one year of age now num- 
ber 167,624, exceeding the one-year-olds 
by 3481 and the two-year-olds by 677. 
The birth rate of New York State reached 
an all-time low of 13.8 per thousand of 
population in 1936 and 1937, but rose to 
14.0 in 1938 and 1939, to 14.6 in 1940 
and to 15.5 in 1941. The excess of births 
over deaths in 1940 was 47,320, the 

(Concluded on page 108) 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS ELECT DR FRENCH 


Two amendments to the constitution 
of the New York State Association of 
District Superintendents of Schools were 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
group at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City, September 23d to 25th. One 
defined the composition and organization 
of the association’s executive committee 
and the other set the annual dues at $5, 
effective August 1, 1943. 

Among resolutions adopted was one 
pledging the association’s wholehearted 
cooperation to Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, who spoke 
at the annual dinner meeting. Many 
members of the State Education Depart- 
ment were present. 

Other resolutions adopted pledged the 
association to cooperate in any measures 
or sacrifices necessary to help win the 
war; expressed appreciation to the 
Governor and the Legislature for educa- 
the last 


session ; pledged cooperation to the Rapp 


tional measures approved at 
committee in its study of the central 
school districts; supported the war bond 
program; opposed any change to federal 
control of the State Teachers Retirement 
System; supported the United Service 
Organizations ; asked the Assistant Com- 
Teacher Education to 
extend the time validity of certificates for 


missioner for 
teachers called into the armed services; 
asked for federal funds for educational 
aid administered by the state and local 
school districts; extended the service of 
the legislative committee membership of 
appreciation of its 


the association in 


efforts toward getting the tenure bill for 
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Dr Harold P. French 


district superintendents enacted; thanked 
the Department 
same behalf ; 


members of who 
the 
extension of the research services of the 
the State 
for its studies on 


the 
worked in advocated 
Department; commended 
Teachers Association 
tenure ; 

State 
efforts to 


the problem of extension of 


pledged cooperation with the 
Association in its 
the 
for the boys and girls of the State; urged 


continuation of the practice of meeting 


Teachers 


improve educational opportunities 


special war problems concerning children 
through established public school activi- 
ties rather than setting up new agencies. 
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The following officers were elected: 
president, Harold P. French, superin- 
tendent of the third supervisory district 
of Albany county; first vice president, 
Joseph F. Bullock, superintendent of the 
first supervisory district of Yates county ; 
Wallace D. 
fourth 
county ; 


second vice _ president, 


Ormsby, superintendent of the 


supervisory district of Erie 
secretary, Mrs M. C. McWhorter, super- 


intendent of the first supervisory district 


Karl 


first 


of Chemung county; treasurer, F. 


Frohlich, superintendent of the 
supervisory district of Niagara county, 
and, members of the examinations com- 
mittee, for five years, Herford A. Smith, 
superintendent of the third supervisory 
district of Rensselaer county, and for 
four years, Mrs Ruth C. Rathbun, super- 
intendent of the second supervisory dis- 


trict of Cortland county. 





WAR CUTS SCHOOL BUS USE 


Restrictions imposed upon the use of 
privately owned buses have been extended 
to include buses owned and operated by 
public and private schools, colleges and 
universities, by an order of the New York 
State War Council. 
is to provide all essential transportation 


The aim of the order 


and, by cutting down on other uses, to ex- 
tend the life of the buses and their tires. 

The following types of transportation 
of students, teachers, school employes or 
patrons by school owned buses are not in 
War 


under 


the the Council 


considered 


judgment of 


essential the present 
emergency : 

To or from athletic events 

To or from practice or playing places 

To or from recreational or social events or 
places 

To or from school to home for midday lunch 

To or from school to events or places for 
observation or study 

To or from school in excess number of bus 
trips necessary to transport students in the 
reverse direction 

To or from school when public transportation 
facilities are adequate or readily available, ex- 
cept in instances of students whose age or 
physical condition would preclude safe usage 
facilities or where the 


of such public usage 
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of such facilities would create undue hardship 
or involve undue hazard 

To or from school for 
within one and one-half miles of the school at- 


students residing 
tended, excepting those students who may be 
subject to extreme danger or physical hard- 
ship or who are physically handicapped 

To or from district schools over routes which 
duplicate or overlap, when such duplication or 
overlapping results from competition between 
districts 

-— = -~Q——— 


ENROLMENT DROPS 
(Concluded from page 106) 


largest since 1932. If this trend con- 
tinues, its effect upon school enrolments 
will begin to show up about 1945. 
Enrolments in secondary schools have 
declined measurably in the past year or 
two and are still declining because many 
pupils who are able to leave school and 


secure employment are doing so, due 


largely to the ease with which jobs may 
the j 


school 


be secured and attractiveness ot 
wages. For 1940-41 


there were 82,893 minors employed, ac- 


the year 
cording to the census data, while for the 
year 1941-42 there 120,753, an 
increase of 37,860. 


were 
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Educational Notes and News 





The Last Four Superintendents of Schools of Norwich, Shown Here, Cover a Half Century 
of Servic ¢ 
They are, left to right, Frank R. Wassung, now superintendent at Garden City; 
Gilbert R. Lyon, Incumbent; Stanford J. Gibson sr, and Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, now 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional Supervision, State Education Department. Mr Gibson 
who has retired and lives in Norwich, is the father of Stanford J. Gibson jr, principal of the 
New Berlin Central School. The picture was taken at the recent annual meeting of the 
Chenango County Teachers Association. 


SUPERINTENDENTS STRESS WAR AIMS 


Recommendation that the values for Other resolutions included those 
which America is fighting, the social, pledging cooperation to Dr George D. 
moral and spiritual freedoms, be held Stoddard, Commissioner of Education ; 
constantly before children, youth and commending the Governor and the Legis- 
adults, so that in the peace which follows lature for their actions in the field of edu- 
this war these values may be preserved, cation during the last session; approving 
was made at the annual meeting of the extension of the council’s effort to help 
Council of School Superintendents at youth meet the problems of the postwar 
Syracuse early last month. world through the use of existing educa- 
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tional institutions; opposing extension 
of federal social security to include the 
State Retirement System; 
favoring extension of the State Educa- 
program ; 


Teachers 


tion Department’s research 


asking federal aid for education adminis- 
tered under state and local school dis- 
tricts; pledging cooperation to the Rapp 
school _ finances ; 


for adults; 


committee study of 
urging adequate education 
supporting the State’s health education 


program; favoring study of local tax 


problems, placing the provision of child 


care centers in the sphere of education, 
and favoring study of the operation of 


the tenure and military laws in relation 
to teachers leaving the profession for 
military service. 

Dr Harold F. Studwell, superintendent 
of schools at East Rockaway, was elected 
president; Charles  P. 
superintendent at Auburn, was named 


Hetherington, 


vice president, and Erle L. Ackley, super- 
intendent at Johnstown, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Doctor Stoddard spoke at the dinner 
of the group. <A panel discussion was 
led by James Marshall, member of the 


New York City board of education. 





PUPILS TO NAME LIBERTY SHIP 


Naming of one of 49 new Liberty ships 
for the was the 
privilege extended to children of New 
York State last month, through coopera- 
tion with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the State Education Depart- 
Each school was invited to select 


Maritime Commission 


ment. 
three names of famous New Yorkers not 
now living, the names to be chosen in each 
school by the pupils and sent to Dr Arthur 
K. Getman, State Education Department, 
Albany, who was to turn them over to the 
state committee. 

Governor Herbert H. 
chairman of the state committee; other 
members were Murray Willard, chair- 
man of the State Salvage Committee, 
and Dr George D. Stoddard, Commis- 
sioner of Education. They were to select 
three names from all those submitted 
and send them to Dr John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


Lehman was 


Three New York State school pupils 
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are to be selected to attend the launching 
of the ship named for the New Yorker. 
The three schools having the largest per 
pupil collection of scrap during the period 
from October 5th to 24th were to select 
a boy or girl most helpful in the scrap 
campaign in each school. They will be 
properly chaperoned in their trip to the 
shipyard to christen the ship. 


oe 0 


COUNCIL DISCUSSES RULES 


The Curriculum Council of the New 
York City public schools has considered 
the implications of the new regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education for 
health teaching in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The council met re- 
cently with Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision. Two members of the New 
York City staff are also members of 
the new Regents committee on health 
teaching. 
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EDUCATORS AND INDUSTRIALISTS CONFER 


Educators and industrialists from New 
York, New Jersey and southern Connec- 
ticut met October 15th in New York City 
for an “education and industry confer- 
ence” under the joint auspices of the 
National Education Association and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
A dozen other organizations joined in 
sponsoring the meeting, including the 
New York State 
and the Commission for the Defense of 


Teachers Association 
Democracy through Education. 

Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Instructional Super- 


Dr Edwin R. 
Commissioner for 
vision, represented the State Education 
The 


over to a discussion of problems common 


Department. meeting was given 


to industry and education and to possible 
misunderstandings by each group on the 
purposes and activities of the other. 
Principal speakers were H. J. Prentis jr, 


president of the Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany of Lancaster, Pa., chairman of the 
committee on educational cooperation of 
National Association of Manufac- 
and Dr Alonzo F. 
chairman of the department of higher 
education at New York University and 

the 
Edu- 


the 


turers, Myers, 


chairman of the Commission for 


Defense of Democracy through 
cation. 

Following a small morning planning 
conference, a large noon luncheon meet- 
ing was conducted. This in turn was 
followed by ten conference groups com- 
posed of industrialists and school people. 
A summation session followed the smaller 
conferences. 

The New York City meeting was the 
has been in 
It will be fol- 
The 


meetings are being conducted in principal 


tenth in a_ series which 


progress since last May. 
five other 


lowed by meetings. 


cities throughout the country. 





GOVERNOR WELCOMES VICTORY CORPS 


pation and effort is of immeasurable value to 


Hearty commendation of the organiza- 
tion of the High School Victory Corps 
in New York State’s 
pressed by Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
in a letter to Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Governor 


schools was ex- 


Commissioner of Education. 


Lehman’s letter follows: 

As chairman of the New York State War 
Council, I welcome the participation of all the 
high school students of the State in our war 
effort through the organization of the High 
School Victory Corps. 

Boys and girls, working together with the 
local war councils of the State, can contribute 
importantly to many vitally necessary commun- 


ity war services. Too, I feel that such partici- 
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the students themselves, since every one wants 
to do something these days. It is good for 
students to know that they are needed and that 
they can be of real service behind the front 
lines. 

I heartily commend the organization of the 
Victory Corps under the direction of Dr Warren 
W. Knox, Director of Secondary Education of 
the State Education Department, and the super- 
intendents and principals of schools who are 
carrying out this plan. Such cooperation be- 
tween the pupils of the schools, their personnel 
and the Civilian War Services and Volunteer 
Offices of local war councils is bound to bring 
about real patriotic accomplishment in all the 


communities of the State. 
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With the Board of Regents 





MORE HIGH SCHOOLS APPROVED 


Admission to The University of the 
State of New York of 
schools was approved at the October 
meeting of the Regents in 
Albany. These the Alfred- 
Almond Central School at Alfred as of 
high school grade, Maine Central School 


several high 
Board of 


included 


as of junior high school grade and St 
John’s High School of Albany as of high 
school grade. 

The name of the Brownville-Glen Park 
High School at Brownville was changed 
to the Park Central 
School, and the name of the Forestville 


3rownville-Glen 


Free Academy was changed to Forestville 
Central School. 


Dropped from the roll of accredited 


Al- 


mond High School, Cazenovia Seminary, 


schools were Alfred High School, 


Highland Manor School of Tarrytown, 
Rensselaerville High School and Schuyler 
Lake High School. 

The Central Valley Free Library re- 
ceived a provisional charter and an abso- 
lute charter was granted to Sidney Public 
Library which had undergone a reorgan- 
ization and a transfer of property. 

The appointment to the board of visi- 
tors of the State Teachers College at 
Finucane of 

He fills a 


vacancy caused by the resignation of 


Geneseo of Bernard E. 


Rochester was approved. 
Douglas C. Townson, whose term would 


have expired October 31, 1945. 





SECRET SERVICE 
United 
ways to 


the 
the 


Information supplied by 
States 
recognize genuine money from counterfeit 


Secret Service on 
is being incorporated in the social studies 
program in the high schools of New York 
State. 

Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of the 
Division of Secondary Education, State 
Education Department, has sent a copy 
of “Know Your Money,” published by 
the Secret Service, to every high school, 
with the recommendation that the infor- 
mation be included in the curriculum im- 
mediately, especially in the ninth year. 
Doctor Knox said: 
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HELPS SCHOOLS 


This material we believe, is important since 
it is part of the basic knowledge that can and 
will be used by our students. 

In view of the war emergency and the po- 


tential use of counterfeits as an economic 


weapon of war, the United States Secret Serv- 
ice feels it is advisable to introduce this ma- 


the curriculum immediately for all 
It is hoped that the resulting knowl- 
edges skills and 


eventually permeate the whole community. 


terial in 
students. 


and will be carried home 


The Secret Service is also making avail- 
able some of its agents to call upon schools 
in the larger cities to assist schools in the 
use of these instructional materials, Doc- 


tor Knox said. 
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Radia and Visual Aids 





SCHENECTADY RADIO WORKSHOP REPORTS 


The Radio Workshop of the Schenec- 
tady public schools, held during the sum- 
mer vacation in cooperation with WGY 
and directed by Max U. Bildersee, asso- 
ciate education supervisor, radio educa- 
tion, Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, 
has become the nucleus of the Schenec- 
The 
council was organized at the request of 
Dr W. Howard Pillsbury, Schenectady 


tady Public Schools Radio Council. 


superintendent of schools, to act in an 
advisory capacity for the audio-education 
activities of the city’s school system. 
During the workshop the group planned 
a teachers’ manual which will be released 
shortly. In addition, the teacher members 
of the workshop wrote scripts which will 
be transcribed and used as teaching tools 


in the classroom. The radio council is 


the classroom. 


developing an audio library which will in- 
clude these teacher-prepared materials, as 
well as commercially produced records 
and transcriptions. A survey of the 
listening habits and tastes of teachers, 
pupils and parents is planned. 

The itself 
primarily with the problems of adminis- 


workshop was concerned 
tration and utilization of audio tools in 
The work centered around 
discussion, demonstration and practice in 
script writing and production, the evalua- 
tion and utilization of records, transcrip- 
tions and broadcasts. Another phase of 


the work was a short survey of various 
forms of broadcasting, from the conven- 
tional radio to such newer developments 
as television, facsimile broadcasting and 


frequency modulation. 





RECENT BOOKS ON AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


Hoban, Charles F. jr. 


Focus on learning. 
Washington, D. C. American 
1942. $2 

A summary report consisting mainly of an 
analysis of the findings of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education of the Ameri- 
can Council. Among the chapter headings 
are “The School Movie,” “ Student Reac- 
tions,” “Films in the Curriculum,” “ The 
Teacher Takes a Hand,” “Passing Judg- 
ment.” Among the appendixes is a useful 
section entitled “ Film Sources and How To 
Use Them.” 


172p. 


Council on Education. 


American Council on Education. Selected 

educational motion pictures: a descriptive 
335p. Washington, D. C. 
American Council on Education. 1942. $3 

The encyclopedia lists approximately 500 
16-mm motion pictures evaluated in curricu- 
lum terms by competent judges. Films listed 


encyclopedia. 
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represent those that were reported as valuable 
when used for specific purposes. The encyclo- 
pedia is selective, not exhaustive. Film titles 
are arranged alphabetically and we are given 
further information as to ease of finding 
through a subject classification and a complete 
alphabetical index. Subjects. covered include: 
“ Agriculture,” “ Art,” “ Science,” “ Social 
Studies,” “ Health” and “ Music.” 


Lazarsfeld, Paul F. & Stanton, Frank. Radio 
research — 1941. 333p. New York. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 1942. $2.50 

Contains six studies of radio problems, 
three dealing with programs themselves and 
three with the effect on listeners. Subjects 
covered are: “ Foreign Language Broadcasts 
over Local American Stations,” “ The Popular 
Music Industry,” “The Radio Symphony,” 
“ Invitation to Music,” “ Radio and the Press 
among Young People” and “ Radio Comes 
to the Farmer.” 
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‘CONFERENCE KITS’ FOR RADIO EDUCATION 


The Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee has produced three ‘ Conference 
Kits,” each built around a transcribed 
program and containing reading materials 
designed for use by local conference lead- 
ers and discussion groups. 

Conference Kit No. 1, “ How To Use 
Transcriptions in Schools,” is an actual 
recording of the opening of the School 
Broadcast Conference work-study group 
on “ The Use of the Transcribed Pro- 
gram.” The chairman is Gordon Stude- 
baker, director, Radio Script and Trans- 
cription Exchange, United States Office 
of Education, and the speakers include 
J. Robert Miles, Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts staff at Ohio State University, 
and Paul C. Reed, director, department 
of visual and radio education, Rochester 
public schools. 

Conference Kit No. 2, ‘“ A War Policy 
for American Schools,” was prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association in co- 


operation with the Federal Radio Educa- 


tion Committee and the United States 
Office of Education. It features a talk by 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and chairman of the Federal 
Manpower Commission, and is intended 
to aid local school groups in planning their 
contributions to America’s war effort. 

“We Hold 


starring James Stewart and 


The _ broadcast, These 
Truths,” 
featuring such actors as Orson 
Welles, Walter Huston, Edward Arnold, 
Bob Burns, Lionel Barrymore, Rudy 
Vallee and others, makes up the tran- 
scribed portion of Conference Kit No. 3. 
This script was written by Norman Cor- 
win to commemorate the 150th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Bill of Rights. 
The performance includes a short talk by 
President Roosevelt. 

These kits are available for free loan 
conference 


to schools for purposes 


through the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, United States Office of Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C. 





BUREAU LISTS NEW CIRCULARS 


The Bureau of. Radio and Visual Aids 
offers the following new circulars: 


Film Round-Up No. 1: 
Mimeo. 


Film Round-Up No. 2: Health and Physical 
Education. Mimeo. 

These pamphlets are the first of a series of 
bibliographies of selected films in specific 
subject areas. They do not profess to list 
all available films, but aim to assist the 
teacher in making an initial selection of some 
of the most useful films in the subject areas 
treated. All films included in these pamph- 
lets, with indicated exceptions, will have been 
reviewed by members of the Bureau of Radio 
and Visual Aids and by subject specialists of 
the State Education Department. 


Latin America. 
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Circular No. 5: Source Lists of Audio- 
Visual Aids 


This circular contains bibliographic refer- 
ences to approximately 30 source lists of 
audio-visual materials. Each of the lists, as 
a rule, relates to a specific field, but a few are 
general in nature. Representative examples 
are: 

Exhibits, Charts, Graphs, Maps and Pic- 
tures Available from Various Agencies 
and Useful in High School and College 
Teaching. Visual Aids Service, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 1940. 50 cents. 

Free and inexpensive material listed in 
bibliographical form. 


(Concluded on page 119) 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





EQUIPMENT GRANTS AID TRAINING 


Shops in more than 100 New York 
State localities are offering better war 
training facilities through the use of addi- 
tional machines, according to officials of 
the Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education. Federal funds totaling ap- 
proximately three million dollars, made 


available for purchases in the past two 
years, have increased the training capacity 


and standards in schools throughout the 
State. 

Selection of suitable tools, apparatus 
and machinery for the war industry train- 
ing schools has been made carefully. 
Assistance in the task of analyzing needs 
and procuring delivery has been rendered 
to the localities through services of the 
State Education Department. 

The choice of machines was planned to 
supplement and round out completely the 
equipment already operating in secondary 
and trade school shops. The standards 
used as a basis of selection were specifi- 
cations used by leading industrial plants 
where practical considerations determine 
needs. Heavier and better machines have 
made possible more comprehensive in- 
structional operation at the increased 
tempo required to provide war workers. 
The newer and more modern equipment 
has permitted teaching a greater variety 
of operations in all of the skilled trades. 

The broadening scope of training work 
has been reflected in equipment selection. 
The trend toward diversification among a 
growing number of specialized skills has 
evidenced itself to an increasing extent. 
The importance of machinists, aircraft 
workers and welders has been considered. 
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The more difficult and advanced work can 
now be taught in these established trades. 
In addition, the variety of shop facilities 
has been expanded to satisfy a greater 
number of industries and areas. Suitable 
equipment for such courses as instrument 
sewing, electronics, 


making, parachute 


inspection and precision measurement, 
lens grinding, radio and marine work 
has been added. 

The stimulating effects of this program 
to raise the standards and capacity of 
shops have been far-reaching. Pride and 
full appreciation of the newly added ma- 
chines have brought about widespread 


surveys of older machines. Care and 
maintenance are now receiving increas- 
ing attention. Safety devices are con- 
stantly being improved. Enthusiasm has 
been aroused among manufacturers and 
they have aided by lending special ma- 
terials. 

deliveries of 


Obstacles in securing 


equipment have been numerous. Realiza- 
tion of the utility value of the machinery 
War industry officials are 
regularly offering suggestions for state 
approval which result in more hours and 


has resulted. 


days of training each week. 

The functional value of new machines, 
tools and accessories has produced a group 
of vitally important by-products. The 
means is provided to apply practice oper- 
ations to the manufacture of more much- 
training This 
modern equipment serves a twofold pur- 


needed tools. use of 


pose. Operators are trained in repetitive 
work on a production scale correlated with 
procedure. The 


correct instructional 
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finished products are supplied in quantity 
and are items of tools which could not be 
otherwise secured under present condi- 
tions of scarcity. 

The 


chines purchased and built in the schools 


several thousand additional ma- 


have provided a corresponding number of 
work training places for men and women 


workers. These newly trained persons, 


who take their jobs in large numbers on 
the production front daily, promptly 
demonstrate their confidence and ability, 
These qualities are found to be fortified 
by the adequacy of the equipment in the 
shops where they were trained. 

Thus the experience and planning in 
peace days have materialized in concrete 


form to meet the war needs. 





TROY SIGNAL CORPS SCHOOL BUSY 


The Troy State Training School under 
the direction of the State Education De- 
partment is training men for the Army 
Signal Corps and is now running its 
mechanic-learner course in radio on a 
24-hour a day, six-day-a-week basis, ac- 
cording to George E. Holliday, supervisor 
of the school. 

The course is designed to meet the 
pressing need for men skilled in all phases 
of radio work to keep the many Army 
communication systems in operation. The 
tank corps, motorized divisions, the ob- 
server with a “ walkie-talkie ” strapped to 
his back, the soldier on motorcycle and 
the planes overhead must all keep in con- 
stant touch with headquarters to coordi- 
nate all movements to the greatest advan- 
tage. The Signal Corps maintains such 
contact. 
battle can be repaired on the spot, while 


Some equipment damaged in 


some must be replaced and the defective 
The 
repairman must be able to determine, 
without loss of time, that which can be 


set returned to a base for service. 


put into immediate service and that which 


must be replaced. 


The statement has been made [said Mr Holli- 
day] that if all communication systems of an 
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army were broken for one-half hour during a 
battle, an army would be hopelessly lost. In 
order to put good technicians into the field to 
prevent breakdown, solid background in mathe- 
matics and radio physics is as equally important 
as the laboratory work offered. 

ach trainee attends a two-hour class 
in radio physics every day for the dura- 
tion of the course, a two-hour applied 
mathematics course each day for the first 
eight weeks and one hour a day for the 
last four weeks, in addition to four hours 
of radio laboratory work each day for 
the 12 weeks. In the last four weeks, one 
hour a day is devoted to the study of 
fundamentals and the servicing of gaso- 
line engines. 

The New York 


Signal Corps should appeal to a greater number 


mechanic-learner (radio) 
than have already responded [stated Mr Holli- 
day]. The course is open to all between the 
ages of 16 and 50, is a Civil Service position 
open to all and the pay rate is on the basis of 
$1020 a year. 
by applying to his nearest first or second class 


Anyone may obtain the details 


post office or writing to the school. 

The Troy State Training School will also 
offer, at a date to be announced, machine shop 
training for war production. Provisions are 
made for a heavy and regular shop for the 
training of men and a light machine shop for 


the training of women. 
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HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM SET 


The study of the contributions of home 


economics teachers last and the 


recognition of the place of home eco- 


year 


nomics education in our war effort have 
guided the Bureau of Home Economics 
the following 


Education to prepare 


program for the public schools’ share in 


the war effort: 

The home economics class work needs to be 
constantly adjusted to meet the ever new 
problems of the home and family group. 
problems to 


home 


assistance with home 
other 


Some 


Extend 
those in 
this may be 
special 


pupils in school than 


economics classes. ways 


done are through club work, group 
meetings, a conference period, a workshop one 
or two hours a week. 

Extend assistance with home problems to 
adults, thereby contributing to the community 
homemaking program. Some ways this may be 
done are teaching organized classes, conducting 
information centers, holding clinics or consulta- 
tion centers, giving public demonstrations. 

Make available to the whole school and to 
the community the results of home economics 
class work. Every home economics teacher and 
her pupils will want to consider how the results 
of class study and experimentation with the 
problems of homes can be passed on to others 
who have not had this opportunity for concen- 
trated study. Some ways of doing this are 
through displays or exhibits in the school and 
in various places in the community where 
people go or congregate, through articles in the 
local papers, presentation of skits in school 
assemblies or in programs of various clubs in 
the community. 

Make available to many 
home economics class work in foods and nutri- 
In all high schools where home econom- 
ics work is now offered, there are classes in 
foods and nutrition which can be elected by 
One or two Regents units of credit 
This course can also be one of 
home economics used for a major 
one of two used for a minor 
sequence for the state high school diploma. 

Work with other organizations and agencies 
in the community in the development of the 


school program. Since the school is only one 


more pupils the 


tion. 
any pupils. 
are available. 


three in 
sequence or 
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of the agencies making contributions to home 
problems, teachers will want the assistance of 
a committee made up of representatives of the 
other organizations and agencies in the com- 
that will make 

facilities for 


munity and plan a program 


maximum use of the _ school 
working with 
strengthen and extend the work already being 


homes and family groups to 
done. 

Extend the professional services of the home 
through the training of 


economics teacher 


volunteer leaders and the use of volunteers. 
Because of the assistance that the home eco- 
nomics teacher can give in so many problems 
of the individual, the home and the community, 
demands on her time and energy are constantly 
increasing. It is therefore necessary that all 
available means be used to conserve her time 
and energy and yet not curtail her contribution 
to the war effort. Therefore, she needs to be 
relieved of activities that can be done by non- 
Careful 
needs also to be given to activities that volun- 


professional persons. consideration 


teers can be trained to do. 


Assistance from the Bureau of Home Eco- 


nomics Education in any of these activities is 
available upon request. 


NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Thirteen schools have added home 
economics this fall to their school pro- 
grams. Eight of these schools are offer- 
ing the vocational homemaking courses, 
two are adding the general courses and 
three elementary schools are including it 
in their programs. 

These schools are located at Bellevue 
(elementary ), Cape Vincent, Hawthorne- 
Cedar Knolls, LaFargeville, Locust Val- 
ley, Warrensburg, Pine Bush, Sea Cliff, 
Stratford, Van Cortlandville, Voorhees- 
ville, Brighton (elementary) and Brook- 


ville, Glen Head (elementary). 
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DAY TEACHERS AVAILABLE FOR ADULTS 


School administrators may employ a 
teacher of 
adults on an all-day basis, by the month, 
The activities 


homemaking to work with 


the term or for the year. 
of such a teacher may include: 
out-of-school 


groups of I 
children of 


adults (not 


Teaching 
youth and 
school age) 

Giving group demonstrations 

Sharing in community projects to 
help with homemaking projects 

Visiting homes and working with 
family groups 

Organizing and operating a home- 
making information center or sharing 
in one 

Preparing and operating exhibits and 
displays 

Giving talks to groups 
Those eligible for employment for this 

type of work are: 

1 A person holding a valid certificate 
to teach home economics in the public 
schools of the State 

2 A person meeting the certification 


requirements for teaching home _ eco- 


nomics in the public schools of the State 
or 

3 A four-year college graduate who 
majored in home economics who can not 
meet the present certification standards. 
To this person, an evening school certifi- 
cate will be issued which, upon request of 
the local school administrator and_ the 
state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation, will be extended to teach adults 
in the daytime 

Federal reimbursement amounting to 
50 per cent of the salary paid this teacher 
will be available at the close of the fiscal 
year provided that: 

1 Notice is sent to the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education prior to her 
service 

2 A plan for her work is approved by 
the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation before her work begins 

3 A report is submitted when her ser- 
vice terminates or at the close of the year 

4 An affidavit is sent when her service 
terminates or at the close of the fiscal 
year 





VOLUNTEER SERVICE WINS PRAISE 


Home teachers in New 
York State made an outstanding contri- 
in volunteer service to the war 


From the 


economics 


bution 
effort during the past year. 
responses of seven-eighths of the teachers 
in the State, over 50 per cent taught 
groups of adults, 25 per cent served on 
school defense committees, and about 
33 per cent served on local or county 
nutrition committees. In 64 communi- 
ties, the home economics teachers were 
members of community planning com- 


mittees. 
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14,000 adults 
classes in foods 
volunteer 


Approximately were 
in 600 
nutrition taught by 


economics teachers, approximately 1500 


and 
home 


enrolled 


adults were enrolled in clothing classes. 
Other classes with less registration were 
conducted in furniture repair and con- 
struction, care and repair of home equip- 
ment, child care and home nursing. 

Approximately 75 cent of the 
teachers sending in reports made special 
preparation for this work by _ taking 
additional training. 


per 
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Teachers of home economics not only 
but 


those reporting gave assistance to school 


worked with adults four-fifths of 
bovs and girls who were not in home 


economics classes. They helped these 
pupils in caring for their younger brothers 
and sisters, preparing simple farnily 
meals, improving their own food habits, 
caring for their clothing and buying for 
themselves and their families. 

These teachers also made significant 
adjustments in their classwork to meet 


the changing needs of homes. 


SUMMER SERVICE 

For the fifth summer it was possible 
for school districts to employ the teacher 
of vocational homemaking for an addi- 
tional month of work in the community. 
The George-Deen federal fund supplies 
the money for this service. 
326 


districts to 


Last teachers remained 


in their 


summer, 
school extend the 
school program in homemaking, share in 


community activities for helping homes 


and help pupils share to a greater extent 


in the responsibilities of homemaking. 
The activities of teachers varied but usu- 
ally included teaching groups of adults, 
leading group discussions, giving public 
demonstrations, conducting clinics, infor- 
mation or consultation centers, super- 
vising home projects, visiting homes and 
working with other organizations and 
agencies whose chief interest is the home 
life of the community. 

This 


making program will continue to be an 


feature of the national home- 


integral part of the school program as 
long as federal funds are available. 
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U.S. AID FOR HOMEMAKING 


Federal aid is available to school dis- 
tricts for homemaking education in the 
public schools as follows: 

1 For the vocational 
homemaking teacher for an additional month 
district during the 


employment of the 
of work in the school 
summer 

salary paid an 


2 For 50 per cent of the 


evening school teacher for teaching home- 
making to adults 

3 For 50 per cent of the salary up to $1000 
paid a teacher of homemaking who works all 
day with adults, who may be employed by the 


month, term or year 

Regulations governing the approval for 
allocation of these funds to any school 
system, are available on request to the 
Economics Education. 


Jureau of Home 


NEW CIRCULARS 


(Concluded from page 114) 

An Index to Visual and Auditory Aids 
and Materials: Curriculum Bulletin No. 
17. 40p. Mimeo. University Coopera- 

Store, University of Oregon, Eu- 

gene, Ore. 1941. 
An annotated list of bibliographies and 

sources of audio-visual aids for rent, pur- 

chase or free distribution. Classified by 
subject areas and by type of material. 


tive 
35 cents 


Educational Recordings for Classroom 
Use. 40p. Mimeo. Latest edition June 
1942. Recordings Division, American 
Council on Education, 152 W. 42d st., 
New York City. 

A comprehensive list of records and 
transcriptions covering such topics as 
American ballads, art education, bird calls, 
child psychology and the like. States names 
of artists, manufacturers and cast. 


50 cents 


~~-———_ 


Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, was elected a vice 
president of the National Safety Council 


at the annual meeting in Chicago. 
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School Buildings and Grounds 





ROOFS AND FLASHINGS 


ARTICLE 3 


By Etton R. De SHAW 


Building superintendents and custodi- 
ans should check the roofs and cornices 
before winter comes. Many flat roofs 
are known as built-up roofs and are con- 
structed by the separate application of 
rolls of saturated felt, usually five in num- 
ber, and surfaced by slag or gravel. 
These roofs should pitch sharply away 
from all perpendicular surfaces and grade 
uniformly to the roof drains. In a few 
instances scuppers through the outside 
wall handle the roof water instead of the 
drains. 

While these roofs take a tremendous 
punishment from the sun’s rays they are 
generally bonded for a period of 10, 15 
or 20 years. If the roof develops large 
blisters, the matter should be brought to 
the attention of the bonding company. 

Dampness on the exterior side walls or 
ceiling of the upper floor classrooms may 
not indicate failure on the part of the roof. 
If the parapet walls do not have the pro- 
tection of through-flashing, moisture may 
be coming through these walls, or the 
dampness may be due to the sweating 
either of pipes in the attic space or of the 
exterior walls themselves. 

It is common practice to have through- 
wall flashings placed under the parapet 
coping stones. It is preferable, however, 
that a through-wall flashing be installed 
at the roof’s flashing line. Some districts 
will save themselves grief and money by 
demolishing the parapet walls down to 
the roof’s flashing, and then relaying the 
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coping stones directly on a_ through- 
flashing. 

The back of existing parapet walls 
should not be surfaced with waterproof 
compounds. This prohibits the natural 
breathing of the wall. Colorless water- 
proofing liquids have a relatively short 
life and should not be considered as a 
permanent relief for damp walls. 

Moisture and freezing weather cause 
many fractures and spalling of face stone 
work, both natural and cast. All 
joints should be cleaned out and repointed 


to within one inch of the outside surface. 


loose 


The balance of the space should be filled 
with a nonstaining mastic. It may be 
necessary to shellac the ends of the stone 
so as to prevent the stone from absorbing 
part of the vehicle of the mastic and the 
mastic from staining the stone. 

Pitched roofs covered with slate should 
be checked for loose and missing’ slate. 
Snow guards should be placed over all 
The 


hipped roofs should have the space be- 


entrances. exposed ends of all 


tween facia boards and slate filled with 
The valleys of the 
that 


oakum and mastic. 
roofs should also be examined so 
snow and water may be excluded from 
the attic. During the winter months the 
louvred openings to the attic space should 
be closed, except those used in connection 
with the school’s ventilating system. 
Roof drains should be inspected and 


cleaned out, particularly if there are trees 


near-by. If necessary, a plastic compound 
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should be troweled around the rim of the 
drain to prevent any leakage of roof 
water. Leader pipes passing through the 
attic should be covered with wool felt to 


prevent sweating. 


Some large national roofing companies 
offer School 
boards and trustees should take advantage 


free inspection service. 
of this service. 

Local school authorities should examine 
carefully the roof bonds in their posses- 
These bonds are a protection and a 
guarantee of service. The 
School Buildings and Grounds will, if 


sion. 
Division of 


necessary, be glad to help in enforcing the 
fulfilment of roof bonds. 


—_——_—_)—___— 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Vocational Association and 
related organizations, Toledo, Ohio, De- 
cember 2d—5th 

New York State Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association, Syracuse, De- 
cember 27th 

Educational Research Association of 
New York State, Syracuse, December 
28th 

New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals, Syracuse, December 
28th—30th 

New York State Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28th-—30th 

New York State 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Syracuse, December 28th—30th 


Association for 


New York State Science Teachers As- 
New York City, 


sociation, December 


28th-30th 

New York State 
Practical Arts Association, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28th—30th 


Vocational and 
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OBSERVATION POSTS 

Certain boards of education are being 
asked to permit the utilization of their 
school buildings for airplane observation 
posts. Usually these requests have refer- 
ence to the use of an existing tower or 
the construction of a new tower on top 
of the school building. 

It would appear that in granting such 
requests the chief consideration of a board 
of education should be the welfare of the 
children in the school, according to the 
School and 
recommends 


Buildings 
that 


Division — of 
Grounds, which care 
should be taken that access to these posts 
is closed to the school children, that fire 
hazards are not set up, that 


of the school is not interfered with and 


ventilation 


that in general the health and safety of 
the children are protected. 

The board should also be aware that 
these projects may have an effect on the 
terms of their fire and public liability in- 
surance policies and should check with 
their insurance agents and underwriters 
to make sure the district is adequately 
protected, the Division warns. 


ommend) 


CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 

Approval has been given by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds 
for the following construction: 

Groton, fire escape for grade school building, 
$1050; approved September 9th 
domestic science 
2200 ; 


LaFargeville, shop and 


building for central school, approved 


September 9th 
Neversink, District 1, Sullivan new 
heating and ventilating system in grade school 


building, $2150; approved September 15th 


county, 


Bethpage, outdoor concrete ball court, $1165; 
approved October Ist 

Mexico, brick veneer for two existing outside 
walls of central school main building, $5000; 
approved October 7th 
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Health and Physical Education 





REPORTS ASKED ON 

Schools experimenting with new class- 
room health instructional materials during 
the current year are asked to report from 
time to time during the year to Assistant 
Commissioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck con- 
cerning the degree of success with which 
various topics and methods of presenta- 
tion have met. Such materials will be 
used by the new state committee on health 
teaching in elementary and _ secondary 


schools, which, under Doctor Van 
Kleeck’s chairmanship, is preparing an 
elementary school handbook and a second- 
ary school course of study to carry out 


the regulations adopted in September by 


HEALTH MATERIALS 


the Board of Regents governing class- 
room hygiene instruction. 

At its second general meeting, the com- 
mittee with Department representatives, 
worked out tentative statements as to the 
goals and objectives of health teaching 
and laid out in a preliminary way the 
scope of the content. A request to the 
schools a year ago by Associate Commis- 
sioner George M. Wiley for samples of 
curricular materials in health and hygiene 
met with excellent response. It is 
thought, however, that partly as a result 
of increased interest due to the war situa- 
tion, additional materials may be available. 





GROUPS FAVOR HEALTH PROGRAM 
Physical Fitness Program of the State 
War Council “to the end that all those 


Two resolutions bearing on the prob- 
lems of health and recreation passed by 
two New York state associations this fall 
underscore the work done by the State 
Education Department and the State War 
Council. 

The State 
Officers, meeting in Niagara Falls, asked 


Conference of Probation 
the more extensive use of physical facili- 
ties of the public schools for providing 
wholesome and supervised recreational 
outlets and opportunities, particularly in 
the ever-increasing war production 
centers of the State. 

The New York State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in session at Lake 
Placid, urged immediate extension of the 
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involved in the total war effort be 
strengthened and equipped to hold firm 
under the pressure of wartime activities.” 

Copies of these resolutions were sent 
to Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, State Education Department, and 
Director of the State Physical Fitness 
Program. 

—— a 

Pliny H. Powers, chairman of the de- 
partment of administration and supervi- 
sion, New York University, has been 
named director of off-campus programs 
for the School of Education. 
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School and Putdic Libraries 





DAVIS DEFINES LIBRARIES’ WAR SCOPE 


Elmer Davis, director of the Office of 
War 
statement which defines the place of li- 


Information, released recently a 
braries and librarians in the country’s war 
effort. The release said: 

One of the first acts of the Japanese in the 
Philippines was to destroy an American Li- 
The policy of the Nazis and the Fas- 
librarians, writers of 
books has 


brary. 
toward libraries, 
books and readers of 
familiar to us. The Japanese by their act of 


barbarism adopted the Nazi policy for them- 


cists 


long been 


selves. 

But they did more than that. They brought 
directly home to Americans the menace of this 
war to American civilization, American culture 
and American books — as well as those who use 
\merican books, produce American books and 
American books. Most of us 
for a long time Americans 


The 


care for have 
that we 


fact is 


realized 
were not immune. now made 
apparent to all of us. 

The consequence is to underline emphatically 
the position of librarians in this war. They are 
combatants from this time on in all countries 
free libraries and a free culture still 
exist. As combatants they have a right to know 
what their combatant duties are — in what ways 
they can fight back and what fronts are com- 


mitted to their charge. 


where 


Library associations and meetings of libra- 
rians all over the country have been devoted for 
many months to the consideration of these prob- 
lems. From my point of view as the director 
of the Office of War Information, there is one 
front on which the services of librarians are 


urgently required. Librarians occupy a posi- 
tion in American life which enables them to see 
to it that the people of this country have the 
facts before them. 

Teachers and writers can and do perform 
useful services on this front but neither writers 
nor teachers have at their disposition in their 
professional work the facilities which the 
librarian employs. 
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The librarian has around him, or should have, 
the books in which the 
the books in which the problems are posed, the 
facts are 


facts are presented 


considerations are reviewed and the 
made evident. Librarians in their professional 
duty are continually concerned with the prob- 
lem of directing their readers to the materials 
which their readers require. In the present war 
as never before, this duty of librarians assumes 
a first and pressing importance and librarians 
in consequence carry a responsibility such as 
they have never carried in our history. 

I have been gratified to note the concern of 
the various library associations with this prob- 
The Office of War Information 
be happy indeed to be of service to these asso- 


lem. would 
ciations and to individual librarians in meeting 


problems which have presented 


themselves. A part - 
portant parts of the work of the Office of War 


the various 
and one of the most im- 
Information—can only be successfully _ per- 
formed with the cooperation of American libra- 
ries and American librarians. I am profoundly 
for the 

come to me 


return the 


which 
shx yuld 


grateful offers of cooperation 
have and I for my 
like to offer in fullest 


by my office and all its members. 


part 
cooperation 

(American 
librarians have already taken up the challenge 
with which this war has faced them. I should 


like to work beside them in the common cause. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Index to children’s poetry, compiled by John 
E. and Sara W. Brester. H. W. Wilson 
Co. Service rate 

Fiction catalog, 1941 edition, compiled by 
Dorothy E. Cook and Elizabeth S. Duvall. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

Subject guide to reference books, by Herbert 
S. Hirshberg. 
tion. $4 

U. S. Government manual, fall 1942. 
ernment Printing Office. 75 cents 


Service rate 
American Library Associa- 


Gov- 
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VICTORY PUBLICATIONS MADE AVAILABLE 


To meet the needs of speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders for up-to-date material on 


important war problems, the Victory Pub- 


lications Clearing House, 132 Washington 
avenue, Albany, has prepared a series of 
discussion kits on a variety of subjects. 
Each kit contains suggestions for set- 
ting up a discussion group, an introduc- 
tory outline of the topic for discussion, 
a list of questions suitable for discussion 
and a selection of pamphlets and reprints 
from governmental, civic and research 
agencies and from a score of publishing 
houses. Additional readings, supplemen- 
tary to the materials, are also suggested. 
The material is made available at cost 
to libraries, schools, churches, forums, 
clubs, labor groups and other organiza- 
tions. 
cents to $1.25 and 20 are now ready for 


The kits vary in price from 15 


distribution: 
K- 1 What Are We Fighting For and Against ? 
$1.25 
K- 2 What Is Morale? 
K- 3 Morale Begins at Home. 
K- 4 Is the Homemaker’s Job Important? 95 
cents 
5 No Blackout for Democracy. 


35 cents 
15 cents 


90 cents 


K- 6 Victory through Unity (Prepared by An- 
Smith Lawrence of the Council 
Intolerance in 


nette 
against America). 75 
cents 
7 Youth in a World at War (In prepara- 
tion) 
§ Consumers, Conserve and Cooperate! 30 
cents 
Can We Avoid a Post-War Depression? 
65 cents 
K-10 The Battle of Production. 
K-11 Industrial Teamwork Is 
Win The War. 45 cents 
Wanted: Women Workers. 40 cents 
What Are Farmers Doing To Help Win 
the War? 60 cents 
Is New York State’s Food Supply Ade- 
(In preparation) 
Effort: How 
Are Organized To 


15 cents 


Necessary To 


quate? 
5 Our War 
Forces 
War (In preparation) 
K-16 How Are We Cooperating 
Allies? 60 cents 
Good Neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 95 cents 
K-18 America’s Stake in the Pacific. $1 
K-19 Backgrounds of the War in Europe 
preparation ) 
K-20 What Kind of World Do We Want? 70 
cents 
Checks should be 
Victory Publications Clearing House. 


Our Armed 
Win The 
with Our 


K-17 


made payable to 





AUTHORS ON TOURS 


A partial list of authors on lecture 
tours is given below. Libraries in the sec- 
tions visited may wish to arrange displays 
or carry publicity regarding the books 
available at the library. 

Alfred Noyes, the noted English poet 
at Glens Falls and Saratoga Springs, 
December Ist 

Edward Tomlinson, author of New 
Lands of Plenty, at West Point, Febru- 
ary 7, 1943 
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LIBRARY BUYS HOME 

The Valley Stream Free Library now 
has a home of its own. Since its begin- 
ning, December 1932, the library has been 
functioning in a rented store building 
which it rapidly outgrew. 

On September 12th, less than ten years 
later, occurred the dedication of the new 
library building. All organizations in the 
community participated in the celebration 


and more than 100 persons attended. 
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MISS GREEN DIES IN JAMESTOWN 


Ella W. Green, one of the outstanding 
school librarians of the State and the 
head of school libraries in Jamestown for 


the past 38 years, died September 23d, 


after a four months’ illness. 

Miss Green, who was graduated from 
Wellesley College in 1899 and _ studied 
library science during the summer session 
at the New York State Library School 
Wisconsin, 
served as the 
Prendergast Free Library at Jamestown 
from 1900 to 1904, when ap- 
pointed librarian of the Jamestown High 
School. Under her leadership James- 
town’s school libraries were improved 
and developed. ago 
became responsible for supervising the 


and at the University of 


reference librarian at 


she was 


Some years she 


TEN BEST WAR BOOKS 


The following books, in order of their 
popularity, were selected as the ten best 
war books, in the Book Mobilization’s poll 
conducted recently in book stores, the 
New York Public Library and among the 
general public: 

Mission to Moscow, by J. E. Davies 
Defense will not win the war, by 
tenant Colonel W. F. Kernan 
Ambassador Dodd’s diary, by W. E. 
Berlin diary, by W. L. Shirer 
Russia’s fighting forces, by Sergei Kourna- 
koff 
You can’t do business with Hitler, by Doug- 
las Miller 
Blood, sweat 

Churchill 
The Soviet power, by Dean Hewlett Johnson 
The price of free world victory, by H. A. 

Wallace 
Days of our years, by Pierre VanPaassen 


Lieu- 


Dodd 


and tears, by Winston 
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libraries in the elementary and the junior 
high schools as well as in the high school. 
Frequently she planned and spoke at 


and statewide library confer- 


She had taught library science 


regional 
ences. 
during several summer sessions in the 
science department of the Univer- 
Buffalo. 

ability to work with people- 


library 
sity of 

Her 
young people and adults — as well as her 
professional spirit and her practical grasp 
of school and library affairs made her 
active in local, state and national library 
New York State 
Teachers Association, the State Teachers 


associations, in the 
Retirement System and in many of the 


organizations and efforts of her own 


community. 


NAMED PROFESSOR 

Helen Carolyn Howard, of Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the library science department 
of New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, to take the place of Frieda M. 
Heller, who resigned at the end of the 
last school year. 

Miss Howard earned the Ph.B. degree 
at the University of Chicago in 1923, 
and the B.S. and M.S. degrees in library 
science from Columbia University in 
1930 and 1942 respectively. 

In addition to four years’ teaching 


experience in secondary schools, she 
served as assistant librarian and instruc- 
tor of library science at the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College at Millersville 


from 1930 to 1942. 
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MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS OFFER HELP 


Librarians are urged to examine with 
care their periodical check list and re- 


evaluate it for timely topics, readability, 


point of view etc., the Bureau of Library 


Extension announces. 

Too frequently the orders are renewed 
yearly without much regard for the 
changes which take place both in the mag- 
azines and the readers’ interests, it was 
stated. 

The morale committee of Schenectady 
War Council recommends, among others, 
the following periodicals: 

Weeklies: Newsweek, Nation, Progressive, 
New Republic, Time, Commonwealth 


Monthlies: Common Sense, Survey Graphic, 
Dynamic America, Independent Woman, For- 
Russia, Vital 


tune, Soviet Speeches, Free 


World 

Quarterlies: Common Ground, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Review of Politics 

Newspapers: Christian Science Monitor, New 
York Herald Tribune, New York Times 

This is by no means a complete list. 
There should also be included a good 
magagine on such subjects as aviation, 
radio ete. 

It is suggested that this problem may 
be combined with a publicity project. 
Readers may be asked to vote for the 
magazines they would like the library to 


purchase. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Celia M. Houghton, director of school 
libraries of the Albany public schools and 
a leader in the school library field, retired 
from active duty at the end of the past 
school year. 

Miss Houghton, who had become widely 
known as a friendly guide to the world 
of books as well as an able administrator 
and an effective supervisor of school 
libraries, was graduated from Stetson 
University in 1897 and from the New 
York State Library School in 1902. She 
had served as school librarian in the 
Albany public schools since 1903. Her 
work and her willingness to share her 
knowledge and her experience made her 
the model and inspiration of many of the 
younger school librarians of the region. 

Through the board of education library 
which she started when the present board 
of education building was opened, Miss 
Houghton brought professional books and 
teaching materials not only to the mem- 
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DIRECTOR RETIRES 


bers of the school system, but also to all 
those who have attended conferences at 
the Joseph Henry Memorial. 

Miss Houghton has been known and 
appreciated by the children and parents, 
the librarians and the teachers of Albany, 
and also through her work in the New 
York State Teachers Association, the 
New York Library Association and _ the 
American Library Association, by many 


teachers and librarians everywhere. 


omen) 


REPRINTS 
Here are a few titles now available in 

reprint editions. 

Mrs Miniver by Jan Struthers. Grosset & 
Dunlap $1; $.75; Pocket books $.25 

This above all by Eric Knight. 
Dunlap $1 

How green was my valley by 
Llewellyn. Macmillan $1.39 

War and peace by Leo Tolstoi (Modern 
Library Giants) Modern Library $1.45 


Grosset & 


Richard 
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MAP LOANS ASKED 

The Library Branch of the Army Map 
Service has asked libraries for the loan 
or contribution of maps covering areas 
outside the territorial limits of the United 
States. Maps of an exploratory nature 
are also requested. 
seeks lists of maps in the possession of 


The branch likewise 


libraries. 

It is requested that librarians indicate 
whether the maps are to be lent tempor- 
arily or for the duration or whether they 
may be considered as voluntary contribu- 
tions to the war effort. Information sent 
should include exact title as given on the 
map itself, scale where given, name of the 
cartographer, publisher or issuing agency, 
if known; date of map, dimensions in 
inches, number of sheets, if more than 
one. The address is New York Library 
Branch, Army Map Service, Room 820, 
1270 Sixth avenue, New York, attention 
of Viola Klipell. 


POSTWAR PLANS 


The Temporary State Commission on 
Post-War Public Works Planning has 
asked each local unit of government to 
submit lists of desirable building projects 
with estimates of cost and to be ready to 
prepare plans as soon as the Legislature 
may vote an appropriation. It is expected 
that a considerable part of the cost of the 
projects may be paid from national and 
state appropriations. 

The Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension advises that the im- 
portant thing for libraries now is to form- 
ulate their building needs, to get in touch 
with the local government and ask that 
their plans be included in the local pro- 
posed postwar projects list. 
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AUTHORS RECEIVE AWARDS 


Walter D. Edmonds, author of several 
successful historical novels, received the 
Newbery award for The Matchlock Gun, 
his first book for children. The award is 
the 


contribution to 


made annually “ for most distin- 


for 
the 


guished literature 


American children ’ 
United States. 

The Caldecott Medal for 1941 went to 
Robert McCloskey for his Make Way for 
Duckiings, voted “ the most distinguished 
American picture book for children.” 


published in 


VOLUNTEERS FOR VICTORY 


Additional are daily as- 


signed to libraries. 


obligations 
Trained personnel is 
constantly decreasing. ‘To meet the emer- 


gency volunteers are needed. To use 
volunteer service successfully some train- 
ing is essential. Plans are now underway 
to conduct training classes in various cen- 
ters of the State. 


are invited to write at once to the Bureau 


Librarians interested 


of Library Extension, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. A pamphlet, 
Volunteers for Victory: Libraries and the 
War, will soon be released. 


-—-——-()- —— 


LIBRARY LIAISON UNIT 


John Mackenzie Cory, senior public 


library specialist in the United States 
Office of Education, has been detailed to 
the Office of War Information as head 
of a library liaison unit just established 
within the O. W. I.’s Book Section. Mr 
Cory will advise the O. W. I. on library 
needs and facilities and will provide li- 
braries with information and advisory 
with their war 


assistance in connection 


information programs. 





LIBRARY REORGANIZED 


The Central Valley Free Library has 
been thoroughly reorganized and has now 
been granted a charter by the Regents. 

The library had previously functioned 
as a community library but failed to meet 
the minimum standards for library service 
recommended by the State Education 
Department. 

The work of reorganizing the library 
has The _ essential 
records have been brought up to date, 
standard library practices have been in- 
and books have been pur- 

The library is “ open for busi- 


been completed. 


stalled new 
chased. 
ness’’ and the trustees expect a record 
year. 


—__—_Q——_—_— 


RADIO BOOK PROGRAMS 


A few of the regular book program 
radio broadcasts are listed herewith: 
Between the Book Ends, Ted Malone, Blue 

Network 
Book Reviews, University of Virginia, WRVA, 

Richmond 
Books and Music, WHEC, Rochester 
Books You May Like, Helen Caskin, KYW, 

Philadelphia 
Invitation to Learning, CBS . 
Of Books and Victory, Alice Dixon Bond, 

WEEI— CBS 
Of Men and Books, Mark VanDoren, CBS 
Reader’s Almanac, Warren Bower, WNYC 
Readers and Writers, Edwin Seaver, Book-of- 

the-Month Club, WIXR (also syndicated) to 

stations under same title by Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown) 
Speaking of Books, WGY, Schenectady 


—_—O— 


HANDBOOK REPRINTED 


English, A Handbook for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, was reprinted during 
the past summer and additional copies of 
that syllabus are now available. 
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ZOOK ADDRESS 
(Concluded from page 96) 

The speaker pointed out the inconsis- 
tencies in the present manpower situation, 
especially in the fields affecting higher 
education although he had high praise for 
the administration of the Selective Service 
System. He pointed out that England 
has made great strides in keeping young 
men in college, and that a lesson was pos- 
sibly to be learned by Americans from the 
English procedure. After discussing the 
manner in which college leaders in the 
United States had offered the assistance 
of their institutions and themselves in be- 
half of the war effort and sought advice 
from the Federal Government on what 
they could do to help, without receiving 
an answer, he offered the suggestions out- 
lined at the beginning of this article. 


—_O0-—_—_ 


NEW MODERN LIBRARY 


The 135th Street Branch Library has 


long been known as a show place and a 
landmark to New York City visitors. 
The branch now has a new building de- 
signed and decorated in the modern man- 
ner and equipped with increased facilities 


for its many unusual services. 

With the completion of the building, 
Ernestine Rose, librarian, has realized her 
dream of many years. The dedication of 
the building also marked Miss Rose’s re- 
tirement. Mrs Dorothy Robinson Homer 


succeeds her as librarian. 


Elizabeth Antoinette Irwin, director 
and trustee of the Little Red Schoolhouse 
in New York City died October 16th. 
The Little Red Schoolhouse is observed 


and studied yearly by 1000 teachers. 
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THE AMERICAN ARMED FORCES 


A BRIEF LIST OF BOOKS ON AMERICA’S FIGHTING FORCES RECOMMENDED FOR USE IN 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES BY ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, SENIOR SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


Up-to-date, authoritative, readable 
books and pamphlets dealing with the 


Army and the Navy should be accessible 


to young people in their school libraries. 


In fact, every secondary school needs an 
abundance of fresh material of this type 
for its war information center. Young 
people are vitally interested in the war. 
They are eager to understand the organi- 
zation and work of our fighting forces. 
They want to know about the training, 
the way of life and the work of relatives 
various branches of the 


and friends in 


service. They are concerned about the 
part they can have in the victory effort, 
both the immediate part in the High 
School Victory Corps the more 
serious part in the actual conflict. Cer- 
tainly young people, teachers, guidance 


and 


directors, librarians and parents need in- 
formation regarding the qualifications, 
training and work of various Army and 
Navy units —if each young person is to 
be ready for the branch of the service in 
which he can best function. 
This list is highly selective. It empha- 
sizes the more recent publications. It 
does not include references to magazine 
articles which will be found in almost 
every library through the use of the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature. 
The number of official government publi- 
cations is decidedly limited, because it is 
not possible to include here a great many 
of the important titles which are appear- 


November 1942 


ing at this time. Each school library 
should check regularly Education for 
Victory, the official the 
United States Office of Education (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office $1 a year) and 
the Weekly List of Selected U. S. 
Government Publications, which is obtain- 
able without charge from the Superin- 
School libraries, 


biweekly of 


tendent of Documents. 
which have not already done so, should 
also write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Office, 
Washington, D. C., for the most recent 
edition of Price List No. 19, Army and 
Militia, National Defense, Veteran’s 
Affairs, and Price list‘ No. 63, The Navy. 
To some extent this bibliography sup- 
plements the list “ Recent Reading on 
War Activities,” prepared by the Bureau 
of Guidance of the State Education 
Department and published in the May 
1942 the BULLETIN TO THE 
ScHOOLs, although a few of the titles in- 
cluded in that list are here repeated. 


Printing 


issue of 


The Armed Forces 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Organizing for total war; ed. by 
Francis J. Brown. 1942. $2.50; $2 pa. 
(The Annals. v. 220, March 1942) 

Brown, Paul. Insignia of the services. 
Scribner. 1941. $2 

Burns, R. K. & Spencer, L.M. Uncle Sam's 
fighting men. Science Research Associ- 
ates. 1942. 60c pa. (American Job Series. 
Occupational Monograph. No. 28) 


“This monograph continues and brings up 
to date the study of America’s fighting forces 
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which first appeared in the American Job 
Series as Military Training and Jobs.” 

Greenleaf, W. J. & Zeran, F. R. Military 
service; army, army air forces, ma- 
rines, coast guard and nurses. U. S. Office 
of Education. Reproduced with permission 
by the N. Y. State Education Department. 
1942. Free 

One copy has been sent to each secondary 

school in New York State. Requests for 
additional copies should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Guidance, N. Y. State Education 
Department, Albany. 

Hicks, J. E. 
about our 


1941. $2.50 
Kalp, E. S. 


navy, 


What the citizen should know 
arms and weapons. Norton. 
In the service with Uncle Sam; 
prepared for the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
1942. 60c pa. 

Education Department. 
requirements for the 
services, by Warren W. Knox 
Olmstead. N. Y. State 
Division of Sec- 
Mimeographed. 


Ginn. 
New York State 
Basic educational 
military 
and Francis E. 
Education Department. 
ondary Education. 1942. 
Free on request 
Occupational information; a guide- 
post to a job; by R. D. Fleming. The 
Department. 1942 

More than 20 folders, each of which pre- 
sents essential information regarding a spe- 
cific occupation, have been published to date 
in this series. 

The titles of these occupational briefs 
which relate particularly to war work are 
No. 2, The Aviation Mechanic; No. 38, War 
Jobs for Young Women as Signal Corps 
Inspectors and Mechanic Learners; No. 40, 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps; No. 39, 
Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High 
Schools; Nos. 26-33, The Air Crew, The 
Ground Crew—Armament, The Ground 
Crew — Engineering, The Ground Crew — 
Communications, The Ground Crew — Pho- 
tography, The Ground Crew — Meteorology, 
all parts of aviation cadet training in the 
Army Air Corps; and Nos. 34-37, Civilian 
Apprenticeship | Opportunities — in Navy 
Yards and Stations, Civilian Apprenticeship 
Opportunities in the War Department — Air 
Corps, Civilian Apprenticeship Training in 
the War Department — Chemical Warfare, 
and Civilian Apprenticeship Opportunities in 
the War Department — Ordnance. 

A set of these folders has been sent to each 
secondary school principal. For additional 
copies for library and guidance office use 
address the Bureau of Guidance of the N. Y. 
State Education Department. 
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Peet, Creighton. Defending America. Har. 
per. 1941. $1.50 (7-9) 

Penfield, Thomas. America on guard; army, 
navy, marine corps; facts, insignia, uni- 
forms. Rand. 1941. 10c 

Raborg, P. C. Mechanized might; the story 
of mechanized warfare. Whittlesey house. 
1942. $2.50 

U. S. Office of Education. 
lems in wartime. Gov't Ptg Office 
20¢ (Education national 

Pamphlet no. 18) 


Guidance prob- 
1942, 
and defense 
series. 
—— High school victory 
tional voluntary organization for second- 
Gov't Ptg Office. 1942 
Address Superintendent 
(Victory Corps. series, 


corps; a na- 
ary schools. 
Free on request. 
of Documents. 
Pamphlet no. 1) 
Vocational guidance for victory; the Sep- 
1942 issue of Occupations. Na- 
tional Guidance Association. 525 W. 
120th st., New York City. 1942. 50c 


tember 


The Army 
Andrews, Marshall. 
1942. $1.50 
Baumer, W. H. He's in the 
McBride. 1941. $2.50 
West Point, moulder of 
Appleton-Century. 1942. $3 
Dupuy, R. E. & Dupuy, T. N. To the 
colors! the way of life of an army officer. 
1942. 96c (7-9) (Way of life 


Our new army. Little. 


army now. 


men. 


Row. 
series) 
Erickson, C. L. 
ton. 1941. $2 
Fiction. 
Ewert, E. C. 
Little. 1941. 
Ford, H. S. What the citizens should know 
about the army; rev. ed. Norton. 1942. 
$2.50 
Infantry Journal. New soldier’s handbook. 
The author. 1942. 50c 
McGhee, A. F. jr. 
forces now. McBride. 
New soldier’s handbook. Penguin Books. 
300 Fourth av., New York City. 1942. 25¢ 
Sears, Hugh. Mechanizing our army; close- 
latest equipment. Grosset. 


The army in review. Dut- 


(7-12) 
States 


The United 


$1.25 


army. 


He’s in the armored 


$2.50 


ups of its 


1941. 50c 
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Advanced map and 
Gov't Ptg 
Department. 


U. S. War Department. 
aerial photograph reading. 
Office. 1941. 20c (War 
3asic field manual 21-26) 

— — Aerial photography. 
Office. 1941. 15c¢ (War 
Technical manual 5-240) 

—— The band. Gov't Ptg Office. 1941. 
15c (War Department. Basic field man- 
ual 28-5) 

Elementary map and aerial photog- 
raphy reading, changes 2. Gov't Ptg 
Office. 1942. 5c (War Department. 
Field manual 21-15 changes 4) 

— — Information relative to the appoint- 
ment and admission of cadets to the U. S. 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
The War Department. Washington, D. C. 
1942. Free 

List 


Gov't Ptg 
Department. 


of publications for training, 
including training films and film strips. 
Gov't Ptg Office. 1942. (War De- 
partment. Basic field manual 21-6) 
Military training 1941. War De- 
partment. 1941. 15c (War Department. 
Basic field manual 21-5) 

Regulations for correspondents ac- 


25c 


companying U. S. army forces in the field. 


Gov't Ptg Office. 1942. 10c (War De- 
Basic field manual 30-26) 
Public Relations. 
The 


partment. 
Bureau of 
soldier and his food. 
Free from the Bureau 
The soldier and his health. 
Bureau. 1942. Free from the Bureau 
The soldier and his housekeeping. 
The Bureau. 1942. Free from the Bureau 
The soldier and his recreation. The 
Bureau. 1942. Free from the Bureau 
The soldier and his religion. 
Bureau. 1942. Free from the Bureau 
The soldier and his uniform. 
1942. Free from the Bureau 


The 
Bureau. 1942. 


The 


The 
—— The 


Bureau. 


The Navy 


Baldwin, H. W. What the citizen should 
know about the navy. Norton. 1941. $2 
Banning, Kendall. Submarine! the story of 
undersea fighters. Random House. 1942. 
$1 

Bell, Kensil. Coast guard cadets. 
1941. $2 (7-9) 

Fiction. 


Dodd. 
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Blakeslee, V. F. Fighting ships of the 
U. S. A. Random House. 1941. $1 
Craige, J. H. What the citizen should know 
about the marines. Norton. 1941. $2 
Ericson, C. L. The navy in review. Dut- 
ton. 1941. $2 (7-12) 

Fiction. 

Felsen, Henry. He's in 
McBride. 1942. $2.50 

Finger, C. J. Our navy; an outline history 
for young people. Houghton. 1936. $2 
(7-9) 

Floherty, J. J. Youth 
merchant marine calls 
Lippincott. 1941. $2 

Katz, M. D. jr & others. 
Harper. 1942. $2 

Lovette, L. P. School of the sea; the Annap- 
olis tradition in American life. 
1941. $3 

Powell, Hickman. 
know about the 
1941. $2 

Pratt, Fletcher. 
navy. Garden City Pub. Co. 

Rimington, Critchell. 
1942. $3 

Stirling, Yates, jr. 
way of life in the U. S. navy. 
96c (The way of life series) 

Tuthill, J. T. e’s in the 
McBride. 1941. $2.50 

United States Maritime Commission. Cadet 
corps; information booklet. U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. 1942. Free from the 


submarines now. 


and the sea; our 
American 


(7-9) 


youth. 


Our fighting ships. 


Stokes. 


should 
Norton. 


What the citizen 
coast guard 
Fighting ships of the U. S. 
1941. $1 

Fighting fleets. Dodd. 
Warriors of the sea; the 
1942. 


Row. 


navy now. 


Commission 
United States Maritime Service. 
information about apprentice 
training. U. S. Maritime 
1941. Free from the Commission 
U. S. Navy. Circular for the 
of persons desiring 
officers, cadets, midshipmen or nurses or 
enlistments in the United States Naval 
Reserve. The Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 
Coast guard 
formation. U. S. Coast Guard, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. Free 
The naval reserve 
States navy; a pamphlet for the 
and guidance of 
Gov't Ptg Office. 


General 
seaman 
Commission. 


information 


appointments as 


Free 


reserve — general in- 


United 
instruc- 


of the 


naval reserve 


1942. 15c 


tion 
officers. 
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U. S. Navy. Nomenclature of naval vessels. 
Gov’t Ptg Office. 1941. 15c 
Regulations governing the 
sion of candidates into the United States 
Naval Academy as midshipmen and 
sample examination papers. The Navy 
Department. Washington, D. C. 1942. 
Free 


admis- 


Uniforms, decorations, medals and 
badges of the United States navy; taken 
from the navy uniform regulations, 1941. 
Bureau of Navigation. 1941. 55c 
U. S. coast guard. U. S. 

Washington, D. C. 1941. Free 
U. S. marine corps; reserve infor- 
mation for candidates for commissions. 
The U. S. Marine Corps. Washington, 
D. C. 1942. Free 
The United States Naval Academy. 
Gov't Ptg Office. 1938. 15c (75th Con- 
gress, 3d session. Senate document 181) 
The United informa- 
tion relative to personnel, 
fleet and _ shore 
United States navy. 
1942. 15c (Senate 
Congress 2d session) 
Winans, L. G. Our navy’s striking power; 
close-ups of its latest equipment. Grosset. 
1941. 50c bds 


Coast 
Guard. 


States 
organization, 
establishments of the 
Gov't Ptg Office. 
document 58, 77th 


navy; 


Aviation 


Aircraft year book. Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. $5 
Bridgman, Leonard, comp. 
world’s aircraft. Macmillan. 
Expensive, but interesting. 
Fraser, C. C. Heroes of the air. 
1942. $2.50 
Graham, F. P. & Kulick, H. W. He’s in 
the air corps now. McBride. 1942. $2.50 
Hartney, H. E. What the citizen should 
know about the air forces. Norton. 1942. 
$2.50 
Johnston, S. P. 
history of U. S. 
1941. $3 
Flying squadrons; a graphic history 
of the U. S. army air forces. Duell. 1942. 
$3.50 
Lent, H. B. Aviation cadet; 
wins his wings at Pensacola. 
1941. $1.75 


Jane’s all the 
1941. $19 


Crowell. 


Flying fleets; a graphic 


naval aviation. Duell. 


Dick Hilton 
Macmillan. 
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Kelicher, A. V., ed. Air workers 
Harper. 1942. $1; school ed. 80c 
ture fact books) 

PO a workers in the armed forces. 

Law, B. A. Fighting planes of the world; 
new & rev. ed. Random House. 1942. $] 

Leyson, B. W. Dutton, 
1942. $2.50 

MacGregor, Leslie. The aircraft apprentice, 
Pitman. 1942. $1.50 

Munday, A. H. Captains of the sky; the 
way of life of a military aviator. Row. 
1942. 96c (Way of life series) 

Ott, Lester. 
tification for army, 
Harcourt. 1941. $1 

Silsbee, N. F. & Towers, J. H. Aviation 
training in the army and navy. Science 
Research Associates. 1700 Prairie av, 
Chicago. n.d. 15c (Occupational reprint 
no. 106) 

U. S. Office of Education. Pre-aviation 
cadet training in high schools. The Office. 
1942. Free (Leaflet no. 62) 

Pre-flights aeronautics in secondary 
schools. The Office. 1942. Free (Leaf- 
let no. 63) 

Walker, J. B. 
planes and 
1941. $1 

Williams, H. L. Keep ’em flying! the way 
of life of an aviation mechanic. Row. 
1942. 96c (Way of life series) 

Young America’s aviation annual. 


$2 


today, 
(Pic- 


p. 33- 


Wings for defense. 


Aircraft spotter; aircraft iden- 


navy and _ civilian, 


War in 


pilots in 


the air; 
action. 


fighting 
Random. 


McBride. 


Women in the Military Service 


U. S. Navy. Circular for the information of 
nurses desiring to enter the navy nurse 
corps. The Navy Department. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free 

General information concerning the women’s 
reserve, U. S. N. R. (WAVES) pn. 4 
Naval Office. Procurement. The U. §&. 
Navy. Washington, D. C. 

U. S. War Department. Information con- 
cerning the army nurse corps. The War 
Department. Washington, D. C. Free 

WAAC circular, 1-3. The Depart- 
1942 

Women’s 

The Department. 


ment. 


army auxiliary corps. 


1942 
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